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2C Riva Ridge Easily Wins 98th Kentucky Derby 

Churchill Downs sets records for attendance and betting as 130,000 
fans wager over 7 million dollars on ten-race program. 

Dr. Fred Lewis Is Interviewed In Howard County 

Veterinarian is one of Maryland's busiest people with foxhunting, PTA, 
banking and ten children demanding his attention. 

Early Earner Wins Maryland Hunt Cup For Duck Martin 

A failure on the flat, Early Earner is 17.1-hand gelding who loves the 
big fences and reached his peak at the age of 11. 

Our Ivory Tower Captures Grand National 

Mrs. John B. Hannum's 15-hand mare humbles her male rivals by winning 
the My Lady's Manor and Grand National timber races. 

Driving Event Is Held At Elkridge-Harford Club 

Colorful carriages compete in rain as the eport of driving continues its 
resurgence in Maryland. 


Sporting Calendar 
Letters to the Editor 
> What's New in Maryland 
Maryland Foal Report 
Horse Show News 


Cover— This chestnut filly by Tumiga was foaled 
in February at Sagamore Farm. Out of *Bombarda II, 
the filly is owned by Louis Rosenberg. Mare was 
bred back to Restless Native. (Winants photograph.) 
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Hi! 

This is Explodent's half-brother, by Cyane, 
calling attention to the record compiled 
in recent weeks by Woodstock Farm-bred 
runners. 

Herbert Allen's Explodent got the ball 
rolling by winning the Swift Stakes and 
Bay Shore Stakes at Aqueduct and the 
Prince Georges at Bowie. More recently, 
Buckland Farm's Sun Colony splashed 
home in the Gallorette Handicap at 
Pimlico, while Mrs. Charles Engelhard's 
Home Guard—en route to the European 
classics—won the Tetrarch Stakes at 
Curragh. 

I've got some big shoes to fill, all right, 
but isn't that what you expect from 
Woodstock Farm-bred runners? 



See you at Saratoga ! 


oodstock Farm 


MRS. RICHARD C. du PONT 
All inquiries to farm manager Perry Alexander 
CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND 
(301) 885-5163 or 885-5214 

NATIONAL/NEARCTIC/SAIDAM T.V. COMMERCIAL 
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Our entire crop 
of 79 yearlings . . . 

will be offered at major Fasig-Tipton Co. sales again this year. 

A Saratoga consignment of 18 will be offered at announced 
reserves Friday evening, August 11. 

The remaining Maryland-breds will be entered in the Eastern 
Fall Yearling Sale, September 25-26 in the Timonium 
Pavilion, while the Canadian-breds go in the Woodbine 
Summer Sale. 


Each yearling will carry an announced reserve. 

Those not finding buyers at or above their reserves will be 
retained for racing in Windfields' own colors. 


The reserves on the 81 Windfields yearlings offered last year 
averaged $13,142. Buyers at the three sales—Saratoga, 
Woodbine and Eastern Fall—paid an overage of $18,454 
for 57. 

"Pick from No. 1" and get yearlings that are bred right, 
raised right and priced right! (301) 885-5051 


Windfields 

tjarm 

MARYLAND 


YEARLING DIVISION 












EASTERN 

PJ| | | YEARLING 

■ MbHSALE 1972 


TIMONIUM, MARYLAND • SEPT.2S&26 

MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION, INC. 

POST OFFICE BOX 4, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 21093, AREA CODE 301 252-2100; 

FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

P.O. BOX 36, 40 ElMONT RD„ ELMONT, NEW YORK 11003 AREA CODE 516 328-1800 















































FULL FACILITIES. Breeding, boarding, breaking and training, 

Le <jging-up, rehabilitation. Half-mile track with four-horse electric 
starting gate; all board-fenced paddocks; modem, fully-equipped 
oarns; van service. Located less than an hour from the Maryland 
tracks and sales facility. 

Tom Patterson, Mgr., Route 5, Box 134, Uniontown Rd., Westminster, Md. 21157. Phone (301) 848-7349 


Betray Farm 


$200,000 WINNER AGAINST THE BEST OF HIS AGE 


Tropic King II, a tough, determined 
competitor, took a back seat to no race¬ 
horse. He won Pennsylvania’s richest 
race, the lVs-mile, $84,900 William Penn 
Handicap (left) over Verbatim, Irish 
Dude, Spring Double and others; ran a 
strong second in the historic Whitney 
ahead of Dewan and Chompion; and was 
beaten just a half-length in the Excel¬ 
sior, giving eight pounds to the winner. 
Also on the board in the Donn, Camden, 
Manchester, Governor Nicolls, Gulf- 
stream Park and Tropical Park Handi¬ 
caps, Tropic King II conquered several 
more of the finest American handicap 
performers, among them Fort Marcy, 
Nodouble and Quicken Tree — all this 
after he had raced with distinction in 
major stakes in his native South Amer¬ 
ica. 

Tropic King II 

Tropic King II offers breeders an ex¬ 
cellent outcross for American-bred 
mares. His sire, Pusilanime, one of the 
leading progenitors in Argentina, is a 
son of the renowned Nigromante, the 
latter familiar to Americans through 
such outstanding sons as Candy Spots, 
Black Sheep and Dr. Kacy. His strong 
female family is liberally-sprinkled with 
important South American runners with 
particular emphasis on speed. It includes 
Pharos, by the immortal Phalaris. The 
first foals by Tropic King II, yearlings 
of 1972, are exceptional. 

$750—LIVE FOAL 


Winning the William Penn H. 
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You Cannot Breed To 

NATIVE DANCER! 


You Cannot Breed To 

NASHUA! 

But 

You can breed to two of their big, handsome sons at 
a price you won't believe if your mare qualifies. Their 
2-year-olds start racing this year and that will end 
the good deals. Can you afford to miss this? 


FESTIVE DANCER 

NATIVE DANCER-PUMPKIN EATER, *KHALED 

Property of a Syndicate 

NASHWOOD 

NASHUA-QUERIDA, *ALIBHAI 

Property of a Syndicate 


P. G. Melbourne, III 
Box 186 

Laurel, Md. 20810 


MELBOURNE FARM 

LAUREL, MARYLAND 20810 


(301) 725-2124 
(301) 725-5278 





ST. BONAVENTURE 

Bay, 1966, 'Amerigo—'Pinny Gray, by Palestine 


a stakes-placed son from two great families 



AMERIGO stakes winner in England and U. S. where he earned over $400,000 and set a 
new American record in the New York Handicap. He has sired many stakes winners in¬ 
cluding FORT MARCY (over $1,000,000, champion handicap horse and 3 times champion 
grass horse), POLITELY (over $500,000, champion handicap mare), TERRIBLE TIGER (over 
$260,000), AMERIGO LADY (over $400,000), WHAT A DREAM, etc. 


'PINNY GRAY dam of 6 other foals, 5 winners, including stakes winners HELEN JENNINGS 
(over $170,000), PROUD JOHN. Second dam. Pin Up Girl, produced stakes winning ‘DE¬ 
LIGHTFUL II (dam of BOMBAY, SUN COAST, PRINCESS CLOUD), Review (dam of ‘SPIT- 
HEAD, DISPLAY, POURPARLER, ‘FLEET II, DEMOCRATIE), ‘Mary Gordon (dam of BALLY- 
RUSH). 


ST. 


BONAVENTURE won in allowance company and set a new track record at Dela¬ 


ware Park for 1 mile and 70 yards in 1:39 2/5. He was second to Crack Ruler in the Ger¬ 
mantown Handicap and defeated such good ones as Balustrade, Mister Diz, Royal Come¬ 
dian, Misty Cloud, etc. 


*VIMY RIDGE 

Vimy—Angelicus 
$450 Live Foal 


*PIAVE IRONMAN ROGEL 

Sideral—Padua 'Royal Gem II—Local Belle 

$250 Live Foal $150 Live Foal 


Timothy J. Rooney 
300 Stadium Circle 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15212 
(412) 323-1200 



mrock 
Farm 

Arnold Shaw, Manager 
Woodbine, Md. 21797 
(301) 795-0723 


Patrick J. Rooney 
Liberty Bell Park 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(215) 637-7100 
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Property of a Syndicate 

TEQUILLO 

Bay horse, 1963, by Intentionally—Cequillo, by *Princequillo 


Winner of 7 races, $133,615, Boardwalk H, Bougainvillea 
H, Choice S, and placed in Rockingham Special, Long 
Branch S, Trenton H, Christmas H, Orange Bowl H. 
Defeated such top horses as Assagai, Impressive, Stupendous, 
War Censor, * Point du Jour, Mr. Right, etc. 

By top sire, INTENTIONALLY, stakes winner of $652,258, 
and sire of champion Ta Wee, In Reality, Red Reality, etc. 

His dam, CEQUILLO, also produced stakes winners Ruffled 
Feathers, Hot Dust and Grand Splendor. 


The only Tequillo sold in the Florida sales was a 2-year-old 
gelding which brought $19,500. 

TEQUILLO’S first crop are 2-year-olds of 1972. 

$1,500 Live Foal 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 




Property of Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith 


RED MONK 

Chestnut horse, 1966, by Rambunctious—Sun Rondeau, by Bull Brier 

Winner of 6 out of 7 starts, including the Southern 
Maryland H, running the 6 furlongs in 1:10, defeat¬ 
ing Juvenile John, Parchment, etc. 

By RAMBUNCTIOUS, stakes winner of $101,076 
and sire of Rollicking (over $185,000), Tearing 
Around, Full o’ Prunes, etc. 

His dam, SUN RONDEAU, also produced multiple 
stakes winners Leematt and Uncle Willie M. 

RED MONK’S first foals are yearlings of 1972. 

$500 Live Foal 
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GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 
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Sporting Calendar 


Maryland Mile Tracks 

Pimlico—March 13 through May 31. 

Laurel—Oct. 2 through Dec. 30 (dark Dec. 9 
and Dec. 25). 


Maryland Minor Tracks 

Timonium—Aug. 12 through Sept. 9 (one 
dark day). 

Fair Hill—Sept. 9 and Sept. 16. 

Marlboro—Sept. 11 through Sept. 30. 

Track Schedule For Training 

The Maryland Racing Commission has set 
the following schedule for Maryland race 
tracks regarding the opening of their stable 
areas for training purposes for the 1972 
season. 

Bowie—Close March 18, Reopen August 1; 
open 232 days. 

Laurel—Close May 29, Reopen September 25; 
open 249 days. 

Pimlico—Close May 29, Reopen September 25; 
open 249 days. 

Timonium—Open May 22, Close October 14; 
open 154 days. 

Marlboro—Open May 22, Close October 14; 
open 154 days. 

There will be no charges levied for stall rent during 
the periods set forth in this schedule. If any track 
chooses to stay open at times other than stipulated 
above, then such track has permission to charge $1 
per day stall rental. During the free period, each 
track must provide during training hours an 
ambulance and a qualified outrider. 

Out-of-State Hunt Meetings 

Radnor Hunt Club, Malvern, Pa.—May 20. 

Middleburg, Middleburg, Va.—May 27 and 
June 3. 

Deep Run, Richmond, Va.—June 10. 



Out of State Tracks 

Charles Town—April 17 to July 8. 

Garden State Park—April 22 to May 29. 

Belmont—May 15 to June 17. 

Delaware Park—May 27 to Aug. 13 (dark May 
31 and all Tuesdays except July 4). 

Monmouth Park—May 30 to Aug. 19. 

Liberty Bell—June 1 to Aug. 19. 

Aqueduct—June 19 to July 29. 

Saratoga—July 31 to Aug. 26. 

Atlantic City—Aug. 21 to Oct. 16. 

Belmont—Aug. 28 to Oct. 14. 

Penn National, Pa.—Aug. 30 to Dec. 23. 

Aqueduct—Oct. 16 to Dec. 15. 

Garden State Park—Oct. 17 to Nov. 18. 

Liberty Bell—Nov. 13 to Dec. 30. 

Maryland Auctions 

Eastern Fall Sale. Selected Yearlings. Timon- 
ium Sales Pavilion. Sept. 25 and 26. (Norm 
inations close June 2.) 

Maryland Fall Sale. Mixed, all ages. Timonium 
Sales Pavilion, (entries close Sept. 1) Oct. 
26-27. 

Out-of-State Auctions 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. June 26, 27. 

Keeneland Summer Yearling Sale, Lexington, 
Ky. July 24, 25. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. of Kentucky, Inc., Summer 
Yearling Sale, Lexington, Ky. July 26. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Saratoga Yearling Sales, Sara¬ 
toga, N.Y. August 8 to 11. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age, Sara¬ 
toga, N.Y. (entries close July 10). August 
14. 

French Yearling Sales, Audio Visual Relay from 
Deauville to Finney Pavilion, Saratoga, N.Y. 
August 20. 

Keeneland Fall Yearling Sale, Lexington, Ky. 
(entries close June 20). Sept. 11 to 14. 

Virginia Mixed Sale, Warrenton, Va. (entries 
close August 14). October 7. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Ocala Fall Mixed Sale, Ocala, 
Fla. (entries close July 1). Oct. 10 to 13. 
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Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age, Bel¬ 

mont, N.Y. (entries close Sept. 11). Oct. 16, 
17. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. of Kentucky, Inc., Fall Mixed 
Sale, Lexington, Ky. (entries close Sept. 1). 
October 30, 31. 

Keeneland Breeding Stock Sale, Lexington, Ky. 

(entries close Aug. 21). Nov. 13 to 16. 
Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age, Bel¬ 
mont, N.Y. (entries close Oct. 20). Nov. 20, 
21 . 

Combined Training Event 

Md. Combined Training Asso. Horse Trials, 
Novice and Training Levels. Upperco (Balto. 
Co.). Contact Mrs. Edward Haley, Monkton. 
Tel. 771-4536. June 18. 

Horse Shows 

FORT MEADE HUNT CLUB SPRING 
FIORSE SHOW, Fort Meade (Anne Arun¬ 
del Co.). Mrs. R. T. Sanders, Tel. 647-0969. 
May 27-28-29. 

St. Paul’s Open Horse and Pony Show, Mc- 
Donogh School (Balto. Co.). Tel. (301) 828- 
1307. May 27. 

Rehoboth Beach Horse Show, English and 
Western, Rehoboth, Del. Tel. (302) 645- 
9344 or 645-8692. May 28. 

Shenandoah Valley Pony Club Shows, Shenan¬ 
doah Downs Race Track, Charles Town, 
w. Va. Tel. (304) 725-2855 or (304) 876- 
2386. May 28 (Rain date June 11), July 9 
(Rain date July 16), Sept. 10 (Rain date 
Sept. 17). 

BOUMI TEMPLE MOUNTED PATROL 
HORSE SHOW, Owings Mills (Balto. Co.). 
Tel. 686-9079. June 3. 

KENT COUNTY HORSE AND PONY 
HOW, Worton. Tel. 639-3666. June 4. 
iddletown Pony Club Three-Phase Event 
(T,P,I ), Middletown, Del. June 4. 
ni ^ap°lis Pony Club Open Horse and Pony 
Show, Spa Rd., Annapolis (Anne Arundel 
Co.). Tel. 974-0365 or evenings 647-5716. 
June 4. 


Westminster Lions Club Point Show (English 
and Western), Carroll Co. Farm Museum, 
Westminster. Tel. 848-9612 or 848-6250. 
June 4. 

TOME SCHOOL HORSE SHOW, Fair Hill 
(Cecil Co.). Tel. 885-5406. June 10. 

Pegasus 4-H Riding Club All English Open 
Horse Show, Agriculture Center, Westmin¬ 
ster (Carroll Co.). Tel. 848-2943. June 10. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club Horse and 
Pony Show, Gillett Rd., Sparks (Balto. Co.). 
Tel. 472-2605. June 11. 

LOUDOUN PONY & JUNIOR SHOW, 
Middleburg, Va. Tel. (703) 687-6441. June 
16-17-18. 

Paoli Memorial Hospital 4th Annual Horse 
Show, Blue Rock Enterprise, West Chester, 
Pa. Tel. (215) 696-5637. June 17. 

Black Rock Y.M.C.A. Horse and Pony Show, 
Butler (Balto. Co.). Tel. 472-2899. June 18. 

Carroll County Rangers Show (all Western), 
Agriculture Cepter, Westminster. Tel. 795- 
3078. June 18. 

Middletown Pony Club Family Shows, Middle- 
town, Del. June 18, Aug. 20, Sept. 23. 

Exmore Rotary English and Western Horse 
Show, Exmore, Va. Tel (703) 442-6503. 
June 18. 

Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Open Show, Carroll 
Co. Agricultural Center, Westminster. Tel. 
635-2986. June 24. 

Joppa-Magnolia Fire Co. Show, Joppa (Har¬ 
ford Co.). Tel. 877-7374 or 877-1887. June 
25. 

Jarrettsville Lions Club Horse and Pony Show, 
Noyes Estate, Bel Air (Harford Co.). Tel. 
357-5795. June 25. 

WILMINGTON HORSE SHOW, Wilmington, 
Del. Tel. (302) 645-8692. June 25. 

NEW MARKET HOUNDS HORSE SHOW, 
Ijamsville (Frederick Co.). Tel. 865-5251. 
July 1-2. 

MARYLAND PONY SHOW, Timonium 
(Balto. Co.). Tel. 771-4253. July 6-7-8-9. 

Cumberland Pony Club Horse Show, Frostburg 
(Allegany Co.). July 9. 
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Boots and Saddle 4-H Club Show (Western), 
Agriculture Center, Westminster (Carroll 
Co.). Tel. 239-8205. July 9. 

LEWES HORSE SHOW, Lewes, Del. Tel. (302) 
645-8692. July 15. 

Lehigh Riding Club Night Show (English and 
Western), Union Mills (Carroll Co.). Tel. 
848-5748. 5 P.M., July 15. 

TALBOT COUNTY HORSE SHOW, Easton. 
Tel. 479-0794. July 16. 

Stony Forest Riding Club Open Horse and 
Pony Show, Little Acorn Stables, Aberdeen 
(Harford Co.). Tel. 734-6078 or 838-3567. 
July 16 (rain date July 23). 

Ship’s Quarters Horse and Pony Show, West¬ 
minster (Carroll Co.). Tel. 848-3730. July 
22 . 

Pretty Boy Hunt Club Night Show (English), 
Maple Grove Rd. 3 miles east of Hampstead 
(Carroll Co.). Tel. 374-9306. 4 P.M., July 
22 . 

MIDDLETOWN HORSE SHOW, Middletown, 
Del. Tel. (302) 378-2663. July 23. 

Dickey Farm Horse and Pony Show, Sykesville 
(Howard Co.). Tel. 942-5749 or (703) 
920-2725. July 29. 

Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Open Junior Show, 
Carroll Co. Agricultural Center, Westminster. 
Tel. 635-2986. Aug. 5. 

SALISBURY HORSE SHOW, Salisbury 
(Wicomico Co.). Tel. (302) 645-8692 or 
(301) 742-3585. Aug. 6. 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH HORSE & PONY 
SHOW. Reisterstown (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
833-0780. Aug. 12. 

Somerset County Fair English and Western 
Horse Show, Princess Anne (Somerset Co.). 
Tel. 651-2408. August 12. 

WASHINGTON BRIDLE TRAILS HORSE 
SHOW, Chevy Chase (Mont. Co.). Tel. 
776-6592. Aug. 13. 

GEORGETOWN LIONS CLUB HORSE 
SHOW, Potomac (Mont. Co.). Tel. 365- 
5459. Aug. 19. 

Boots and Saddle 4-H Club Show (Western), 
Agriculture Center, Westminster (Carroll 
Co.). Tel. 239-8205. Aug. 19. 

Middletown Junior Horse Show, Middletown, 
Del. Tel. (302) 378-2663. August 20. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR PONY & 
HORSE SHOW, Gaithersburg. Tel. 469- 
6111. Aug. 25-26. 


Golden Vein Riding Club Harford County 
Point Show, Harford County Equestrian 
Center, Bel Air. Tel. 838-9415. Aug. 27. 

QUENTIN RIDING CLUB HORSE SHOW, 
Quentin, Pa. Tel. (717) 838-5895. Sept. 1- 
2-3-4. 

Carroll County Rangers Point Show (English 
and Western), Agriculture Center, West¬ 
minster. Tel. 795-3078. Aug. 27. 

MARYLAND STATE FAIR BREEDERS 
SHOW, Timonium (Balto. Co.). Tel. 877- 
7374. Aug. 31, Sept. 1 through 6. 

Roaring Run Lions Club Point Show, Agricul¬ 
ture Center, Westminster (Carroll Co.). Tel. 
861-8153. Sept. 2. 

MILFORD LIONS CLUB HORSE SHOW, 
Milford, Del. Tel. (302) 422-6494 or 422- 
9132. Sept. 9. 

Trailblazers 4-H Club Show (Western), Agri¬ 
culture Center, Westminster (Carroll Co.). 
Tel. 635-2776. Sept. 9. 

Pretty Boy Hunt Club Point Show (English), 
Maple Grove Rd. 3 miles east of Hampstead 
(Carroll Co.). Tel. 374-9306. Sept. 10. 

Camden-Wyoming Horse Show, English and 
Western, Wyoming, Del. Tel. (302) 697- 
7576. Sept. 10. 

Lehigh Riding Club Point Show (English and 
Western), Union Mills (Carroll Co.). Tel. 
848-5748. Sept. 17. 

Taylorsville Hunt Club Point Show (English), 
Club Grounds, Taylorsville (Carroll Co.). 
Tel. 346-7547. Sept. 24. 

Carroll County Circuit Horse Show (Point 
Show), Taylorsville Hunt Club show grounds. 
Tel. 833-3577. Oct. 8. (Rain date Oct. 15) 

League of Maryland Horsemen, 19th Annual 
Fall Horse Show and Pageant, Howard 
County Fairgrounds, West Friendship. Tel. 
828-6921. Oct. 8. 

Pennsylvania Natl Horse Show, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Tel. (717) 233-1335. Oct. 13-21. 

Middletown Pony Club Three-Phase Event 
(N,T,P) Middletown, Del., Oct. 15. 

WASHINGTON D. C. INTERNATIONAL 
HORSE SHOW, Washington, D C. Tel. 
(202) 982-7607. Oct. 23 through 29. 

National Horse Show, Madison Square Garden, 
New York, N.Y. Tel. (212) 757-4652. Oct. 
31-Nov. 7. 

(Shows in capital letters are members oj the 
Maryland Horse Shows Association.) 
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Trail Ride 

50 Mile Competitive Trail Ride, Barnesville 
(Montgomery Co.). Contact Margaret Dietz. 
Tel. 948-5013. Oct. 7, 8. 

Polo 

POTOMAC POLO CLUB: 

Every Friday at 8:00 p.m. through Labor Day. 
A buffet supper is served at 7:00 p.m., reser¬ 
vations only. Telephone (202) 223-4069. 

Every Sunday at 4:00 p.m. through Oct. 1. 
Route 3, Travilah and Glen Roads, Potomac, 
Md. 

LINCOLN MALL POLO CLUB: 

Sundays at 3:00 p.m. until Thanksgiving. Con¬ 
firm with R. A. Beer (202) 638-2353. 

One block south of Lincoln Memorial in West 
Potomac Park, Washington, D. C. 


Jousting Tournaments 

Western Electric "Pioneer of America,” Kernan 
Hospital Grounds. 1:30 p.m. June 10. 

St. Christopher’s Church tournament, Chester, 
Md. 2:00 p.m. June 25. 

I.O.O.F. Lodge Tournament, Glen Arm, Md. 
1:00 p.m. July 4. 

A.J.C. Twilight Tournament, Glen Arm, Md. 
7:00 p.m. July 15. 

St. Mary’s Church Tournament, Pylesville, Md. 
1:00 p.m. Aug. 19. 

A.J.C. Labor Day Gala, Lassahn Field, Perry 
Hall, Md. 12:00 noon. Sept. 4. 

A.J.C. Championship, Glen Arm, Md. 1:00 p.m. 
Sept. 17. 

Maryland State Championship, Carling Brew¬ 
ery Grounds, Baltimore, Md. 11:00 a.m. Oct. 
7. 

National Championship, Washington Monu¬ 
ment Grounds, Washington, D.C. 11:00 a.m. 
Oct. 15. 


TWO BROODMARES FOR SALE 

BOTH IN FOAL Idue in 19731 

Both winners! Excellent Type! 

JODY'S PET 

1966, by Penowa Rullah—Bleu Fille, by Dedicate 
FIRST FOAL at side, by SON OF THE WIND (Swaps—Maid of Flight —a 5/8 brother to Kelso). He covered 
only five mares while recovering from an injury. He returned to the track to win again in 
allowance company. 

IN FOAL to PRINCE HARA (Dedicate—Blenhara, by ‘Blenheim II). An allowance winner at major tracks of 
over $40,000. His first foals will race in 1972. 


FOR POPS SAKE 

1967, by Vox Pop—Forsythio, by Spy Song 

WON first two starts handily at Aqueduct before injury. 

IN FOAL to SEARCH FOR GOLD (Raise A Native—Gold Digger, by Nashua). Broke maiden at Belmont by 
seven lengths, defeating Riva Ridge, etc. Second in National Stallion Stakes before being 
injured. He was an $80,000 yearling. His full brother topped 1971 Keeneland Summer Sale 
at $ 220 , 000 . 

STUD FEES PAID 

Entire Package — $6,000 Firm — Will Sell Separately 

Both mares vaccinated for V.E.E. 

Offered for sale by Paul Lennox, Havre de Grace, Md. (301) 939-5631 
Both mares presently being boarded at Murmur Farm, Aberdeen, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Ellen Murray, owners. (301) 734-6840 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


New York reader says Jim Hadley is 
due some special recognition from 
the industry for his selfless efforts. 


James Hadley Lauded 

Sir: 

In a day when everyone from "stoopers” to 
the Governors are taking everything out of rac¬ 
ing, James Hadley (according to Snowden 
Carter’s story in the January issue of The 
Maryland Horse) is a man putting some¬ 
thing back. And what’s amazing; he expects 
nothing in return. 

Couldn’t a man such as this get formal rec¬ 
ognition and some help to continue his work? 
Obviously, without this story I wouldn’t have 
known of his existence, but why couldn’t the 
T.R.A., T.P.A. or some group bestow an award, 
or write a check or maybe Pimlico could run a 
race in his honor? There are very few people 
like Jim Hadley and our industry should ex¬ 
press its appreciation. 

Sincerely, 

Philip J. Dunn 
New York, N.Y. 

More On Blacksmiths 

Sir: 

An accreditation system for blacksmiths as 
described anonymously in the March, 1972, 
Maryland Horse might be of some benefit. 
It might eliminate or relocate the obviously in¬ 
competent. But there are several questions I 
have been asking myself: Would such a system 
really increase the supply of farriers? Would it 
improve incentives to become a farrier and re¬ 
main a farrier? Would it make the work easier, 
more pleasant, or more profitable? Is the ap¬ 
prentice system of training, mentioned in the 
article, the only, or even the best way to train 


more people to shoe horses? And to shoe more 
competently? 

Farrier schools and short courses can teach 
the basic scientific principles and provide ini¬ 
tial practice to start novices toward becoming 
competent, skilled farriers, if the schools and 
courses are well organized and well taught. 
Many highly skilled farriers take pride in the 
fact that they learn something new every day. 
Some attend refresher short courses. But, occa¬ 
sionally a highly skilled farrier has a quirk such 
as dubbing off toes without reason or rasping 
the periople from the face of the hoof. Might 
his apprentices perpetuate the same errors? 

Could an accreditation system or an appren¬ 
tice system guarantee a superior or even an ac¬ 
ceptable horse shoeing job? If not, the burden 
of determination rests ultimately on the horse¬ 
man. The responsible horseman must know all 
he can about shoeing, as well as hoof trimming 
and foot care, whether he does the work or not. 
Then he can pick his farrier if he has a choice, 
and he can encourage his farrier to do his best. 

The University of Maryland would be happy 
to organize and conduct a farrier short course 
or seminar, with the help of the industry, if the 
need warrants. We are conducting research on 
the physical characteristics of the horse’s hoof, 
and we are developing educational color slide 
sets on the anatomy of the foot, foot problems, 
trimming, and shoeing. The set on the anatomy 
of the hoof is available for loan to special 
groups. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin E. Goodwin 
Extension Specialist 
Animal Science 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maryland 
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Confidentially Speaking by Nancy Boyce 



TRY IT, YOU'LL LIKE IT 
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RASH 

PRINCE 

Bay Horse, 1960, Prince John—Prompt Impulse, by Noble Impulse 


In 1971, Rash Prince sired 24 winners 
from 39 starters which won 58 races 
and earned $222,968. 

From four crops racing through 1971, he 
has sired 35 winners from 48 starters 
which won 132 races and earned 
$590,083. 

Two of his six 2-year-old winners last 
season earned in excess of $10,000. 

Rash Prince has also sired stakes win¬ 
ners Berkley Prince ($121,810) and 
Captain Action. 


His pedigree is impeccable, being by Prince John, 
sire of 32 stakes winners, including champions 
Silent Screen and Stage Door Johnny. His stakes- 
placed dam, Prompt Impulse, is a half-sister to 
stakes winner The Blend. His entire bottom line 
is heavy with black type and traces to the top 
producer Friar's Carse. 


1972 fee-$1,500 live foal 

Property of Elmendorf and Country Life Farm 

Country Life Farm 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 

John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 
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Nashua—’Quaver II, by ’Tudor Minstrel 



Bay filly, foaled March 26, 1972, by 
Nashver—Scherzo's Back. Owned and 
bred by Dr. Martin O. Kaplan. 


NASHVER ranks in the top 7 per 
cent on the General Sire List for 
Average Earnings per runner—his 
35 runners earned $337,404 for an 
average of $9,640. NASHVER'S 
Average Earnings Index for 1971 
is 2.41. 


$1,500 Live Foal 

Property of Pelican Stable 

Also Standing: BOLD FAVORITE NOBLE JAY 

Gambit 

C. Marshall Glass 

Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 
May, 1972 19 
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thing about horses is that they have a 
fascination—even for people who would prefer 
t0 watch a football game on television. 

Why else did 130,564 persons show up at 
Churchill Downs on the first Saturday in May 
t0 see the 98th running of the Kentucky 
Cterby? And why did 1,121 reporters and 
photographers descend on the press box, travel- 
In g to Louisville from all over the world? 

One wonders, too, what the average man feels 
when he watches a truly top horse like Riva 
Ridge prove that he is a standout in a 3 -year- 
°Jd generation of 22,202 foals. Is Riva Ridge 
simply a program number ( 7 ) who returned a 
$5 win mutuel? Or is he a four-legged machine 
who gets cranked up every couple of weeks so 
mat he can nail down another rich purse? 

Oo most of the customers and working press 
identify with the owners and trainers who sent 
*6 colts postward in the mile and a quarter, 

$125,000 race? 

Ooes the average fan (or the average re¬ 
porter) really give a damn what happens out 
mere on the track? Can he savor, even ever so 
slightly, the despair, the anguish and the per- 
sp na l courage that all of these horsemen have 
ived with in the years that preceded the 98 th 
Winning of the Kentucky Derby? 

The morning before the race was the time 
to explore the drama. 


They were all there in the backstretch at 
Churchill Downs. 

Lucien Laurin. A standout kind of guy. Short 
(he was once a jockey), gray-haired (he’s 59 ), 
happy (his colt was coming up to the race "just 
perfect”), confident ("this time I’ve got the 
best horse”) and last, but not least, a gentleman 
from his smiling eyes to his dusty shoes. 

Homer Pardue. Sixty-two years old. For 40 
years a horse trainer. Born and raised in a house 
which faces the quarter-pole at Churchill 
Downs. He sold racing papers to Col. Matt 
Winn as a boy of 10. He saw Morvich win the 
1922 Derby. Now he has what may be his best 
horse, No Le Hace, in the race he has wanted 
more than any other. 

Arnold Winick. Forty-four. Started off as a 
dog-handler. Became a trainer at 24 when one 
of his customers gave him a horse in payment 
for a board bill on a dog. Now he is in charge 
of over 400 horses and 125 men (including 
both his Florida farm and racing stable). 
Suave, handsome. A man who loves to buy and 
sell. Like Laurin and Pardue, he has never won 
a Kentucky Derby. Hold Your Peace might be 
his first. 

Even before the race was run, Laurin, Pardue 
and Winick were the men with the big horses. 
Along with Elliott Burch (Head of the River) 
they drew the reporters’ attention to almost the 
total exclusion of the other 12 trainers. 



Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 
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Guards prowled the stable area, maintaining 
stations at every barn in which there was a 
Derby horse. But the coffee-sipping newsmen 
weren’t too interested in what the longshot 
trainers had to say. 

There in front of Barn 27 sat Bob Holthus, 
tilted back against the end of the barn in an 
aluminum folding chair. Asked if he had much 
chance, the 37-year-old Arkansas trainer smiled 
pleasantly and leveled his chair. "Not much. 
But we won’t be last. This colt (Our Trade 
Winds) will win a lot of races. But not this 
one. My owner wanted to start him. Maybe he 
can get a piece of it. He’ll be picking up horses 
in the stretch.” 

Except for Pardue, Winick and Burch every¬ 
one more or less agreed that Riva Ridge would 
win. 

Laurin expressed some concern over the 
absence of early speed in the race. He’d like it 
better if his horse could lay back a little and 
make his run through the stretch. Said Laurin: 
"I’ll have to let Ron (Turcotte) make up his 
own mind. My horse can run any part of it. If 
Ron puts him on the lead, he’ll run that way. 
But I’d rather have some speed up there in 
front of him.” 

Someone suggested that Laurin should have 
installed his own speed by entering Spanish 
Riddle in the race. 

"Wouldn’t be fair,” replied Lucien. "They’re 
owned by different people. I can’t use one man’s 
horse as a rabbit to set up a race for somebody 
else. If they were both owned by the same 
owner, that would be different. You know you 
can ruin a horse by overmatching him—even 
in workouts if you do it often enough.” 

Laurin explained himself slowly and com¬ 
pletely on every question. The twinkle never 
left his eye. He was confident. Ever so confident. 

Saturday came bright, mild and sunny. A 
day when only mud specialists could have 
weather as an excuse. 

The fans commenced to fill the infield at 8 
a.m. By day’s end the largest crowd ever to see 
an American horse race would be in attendance. 
The first race was run at 11:30. By day’s end 
the largest mutuel handle (over $7,000,000) 
ever recorded would be bet. 

Who fed this incredible throng? 

Joseph Stevens, Jr. (Yale, 1939) is presi¬ 
dent of the catering firm (Harry M. Stevens, 
Inc.) founded by his grandfather. In Louisville 
since the previous Tuesday (except for a quick 
trip to Washington for the funeral of J. Edgar 


Hoover), Mr. Stevens gave a rundown on 
Kentucky Derby Day concessions. 

"We’ve got 1,600 employees here today. A 
lot of them are Louisville housewives who 
come back for one day’s work every year. A lot 
of them are church people. We do things for 
the churches during the year. Cook turkeys for 
them, lend them money-counting machines. On 
Derby Day they reciprocate by working for us. 

"Last night we got in a half-million pounds 
of ice. We’ll sell 40,000 hot dogs today. But 
hot dogs aren’t really a big item on Derby Day. 
We’ll serve 3,000 meals in the dining rooms. 

"All day long we’ll have a crew down in the 
basement of Clubhouse 21 making mint juleps. 
We’ve got 80 bushels of mint down there. One 
lady supplies us with 40 bushels every year. 
She’s a Louisville resident. Her entire year’s 
output is the 40 bushels of mint we buy from 
her on Derby Day. 

"You ought to see the production line we’ve 
got for the mint juleps. One push of a lever 
and three ounces of bourbon, syrup and mint 
extract fall into a glass. The next table pushes 
in the ice. The next table adds the mint leaves. 
It sells for $1.30 and you keep the glass. Best 
buy of the day in Louisville. 

"Out in the centerfield we’ve got a new beer 
wagon. We call it *TCB’ for 'Triple Crown 
Barbecue.’ We’ll only use it on big centerfield 
days like the Triple Crown races (but prob¬ 
ably not at Belmont Park). And the barbecue 
part isn’t being used today because the track 
objected to the smoke. Maybe we’ll have the 
barbecue at Pimlico (for the Preakness). Any¬ 
way, this wagon is a second hand tractor-trailer 
truck. Inside it are 120 half-barrels of beer. 

"That’s enough beer for 24,000 glasses. Bob 
Smith (a member of the Stevens Company’s 
purchasing, research and development depart¬ 
ment) dreamed it up and designed it. We 
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Riva Ridge, never headed 
in the 1|4-mile Kentucky Derby, 
reaches wire in 2:01%. 



Below, Governor Wendell Ford 
of Kentucky makes presentation 
to Ron Turcotte, Lucien 
Laurin and Mrs. John Tweedy. 


Lower left, Ron Turcotte 
smilingly waits for the roses 
after his confident ride. 
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allocated $15,000 to the project. It has stations 
for 20 bartenders.” 

Into the Stevens office walked Chick Lang, 
Pimlico’s general manager. 

What did the Maryland executive think of 
this extraordinary day in Louisville? 

"We’ll never catch up with them,” smiled 
the man who puts on the Preakness. Pimlico’s 
all-time attendance record is 47,221 (set in 
1971). 

What, Mr. Lang was asked, are the biggest 
problems faced in preparing a track for such a 
turnout? 

"Everything,” he replied. "Even down to the 
toilets. Do you know that for every toilet for 
men, you’ve got to have three for women?” 

en, finally, there was the race itself. 

The marching bands stationed in the center- 
field played our national anthem as the horses 
came into the paddock. High school girls un¬ 
furled an enormous American flag. It was im¬ 
pressive, certainly to some, even an emotional 
occurrence. 

Out came the horses with their riders up. 
And the band for the 98th time played My Old 
Kentucky Home. Always a poignant moment. 
Always a release from the tensions of prepara¬ 
tion. 

The horses went to the gate. Came out of it. 
Riva Ridge moved to the front. Hold Your 
Peace tried him twice on the far turn. Both 
times Riva Ridge eased away. Into the stretch, 
Riva Ridge was a galloping leader. Turcotte 
flicked him once or twice ("I never hit him; I 
flicked him a little; I don’t know how many 
times, I’ll have to see the playback on televi¬ 
sion; I’ve never really gotten into this horse; 
not even in the Everglades when we were 
fourth; I had an option there to drive in be¬ 
tween the rail and a tiring horse; I decided not 
to do it; this horse is too valuable to risk for 
one race; he could have got hurt if that other 
horse had knocked him into the rail”). Then 
No Le Hace made his rally, closing a big gap 
but leaving a big one, too. At the finish it was 
Riva Ridge by 3!4 lengths, still going well in 
hand. His time of 2.01 4/5 had been bettered 
only seven times. It was a second and four- 
fifths off Northern Dancer’s (1964) record. 


Photographers queued up in front of Riva 
Ridge as he returned to the winner’s circle. 
God knows how many. They seemed to risk 
their very lives as they knelt on the track be¬ 
side the champion. For a moment or two Tur¬ 
cotte couldn’t get his horse through. Police 
came to move the cameramen. 

A half-hour later Mr. Laurin came to the 
press box, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Tweedy. Mrs. Tweedy is a daughter of 86-year- 
old Christopher T. Chenery, the man who owns 
Meadow Stable. Mr. Chenery is alive, but 
barely. For four years he has been hospitalized, 
only occasionally aware of what his horses are 
doing. Mrs. Chenery is dead. 

You thought instantly of Mr. Chenery when 
his daughter came into the press box, extend¬ 
ing her arm in which she held a mint julep. 
"Anybody want a sip?” she asked, laughingly. 

A thoroughly gracious lady. Daughter of a 
sportsman. One could well remember that oft- 
quoted response her father had made to his 
trainer Casey Hayes when informed on Derby 
Eve in 1962 that Sir Gaylord had fractured a 
sesamoid. Standing on the steps of a railroad 
car in which he had only minutes before 
arrived in Louisville, Mr. Chenery said: "Casey, 
I feel so sorry for you.” 

And now here was Mr. Chenery’s daughter 
savoring the victory that had always eluded her 
father. She was radiant, beautiful—brimming 
over with delight. 

"Yes,” she said, "Riva Ridge is the finest 
horse we’ve ever owned.” 

A question was directed to the trainer: Did 
Mr. Laurin think that No Le Hace might make 
up more ground on Riva Ridge in the mile and 
a half Belmont? 

Lucien smiled. His eyes danced. Then he 
replied: "Yes he might make up more. But he 
won’t make up enough. My horse can beat him 
at any distance up to 14 miles.” 

Almost unbelievably that dreaded question 
came from the crowd: "When, Lucien, did you 
think you had the race won?” 

"When they crossed the finish line,” replied 
the trainer. 

There was nothing more to ask. Until next 
year. d 
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Howard County veterinarian Dr. Fred Lewis and 
his wife pose with eight of their ten children. From 
left, on fence, are Joan, Mike, Tim, Jeff (held by 
his father), Lynn, Tom. Front, Kathleen and Ted. 
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Growth of Howard 
County Reflected 
By Lewis Family 

Story by Lucy Acton 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


Xn the living room of his ranch-style house on Route 108, near 
Ellicott City, Dr. Fred Lewis talked at some length about his back¬ 
ground and interests. 

Then the Howard county veterinarian and foxhunting enthusiast 
offered to show off his veterinary hospital, just a few miles away on 
Route 29. Dr. Lewis promised to lead the way. 

Seconds after it left his driveway, the Lewis station wagon was 
nothing but a vanishing blur in the road ahead. In a car, Dr. Lewis 
stands roughly the same chance of losing a pursuer as the average fox 
has against the average pack of hounds. Excellent. 

By the time he pulled up in front of the attractive red brick and 
frame building which houses his office, Dr. Lewis had demonstrated 
how he manages to keep up a large veterinary practice, maintain a rac¬ 
ing stable, foxhunt, spend time with his sizeable family and participate 
in all sorts of civic activities. He simply doesn’t waste time. 

A native of Dover, Del., he did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Delaware and graduated from the New York State Veteri¬ 
nary College at Cornell University. Dr. Lewis moved to Howard county 
with his wife, Mary Agnes, in 1954. Dr. Lewis, who claims he never 
wanted to be anything but a veterinarian ("I was raised on a farm and 
I was always doctoring everything in the neighborhood”), has also 
ridden and foxhunted all his life. 


Recalling how he settled in Maryland, Dr. Lewis said: "After I 
graduated from vet school I worked for a year with Dr. Robert Little, 
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in Williamsport, Pa. I wanted to go back to my 
hometown in Delaware, but that area was chang¬ 
ing from animal farming to truck farming. One 
day an artificial inseminator came through and 
mentioned they were mighty shy of veterinar¬ 
ians around Howard county and Montgomery 
county in Maryland. I opened my first office in 
a farm house on land which is now in the cen¬ 
ter of Columbia, right behind the Garland 
Dinner Theater.” 

Dr. Lewis has a slow manner of speech, a 
quick smile, and longish hair which somehow 
make him reminiscent of Daniel Boone, if Fess 
Parker’s portrayal is at all accurate. He now 
operates a mixed practice, half horses and half 
small animals, from his headquarters facing the 
Columbia golf course. He spends four hours a 
day treating small animals in his office, and the 
rest of his time traveling to nearby horse 
farms. 

Dr. Lewis rarely works at the tracks. "I like 
diagnosis and treatment,” he commented. M In 
sterility work and breeding work you figure out 
the treatment and get to see the results of your 
work. It’s not like that at the tracks. I treat 
mostly pleasure horses and breeding stock.” 

Dr. Lewis has experience in treating both 
cattle and small animals, as well as horses. 
"When I was in school I lived in the same build¬ 
ing with Dr. Francis Fox, a brilliant diagnosti¬ 
cian who was in charge of the ambulatory clinic. 
His forte was cattle, and I got interested in cat¬ 
tle through him. Then when I went to Wil¬ 
liamsport Dr. Little’s big interest was in small 
animals. When I first came down here I started 
a mixed practice with practically no Thorough¬ 
bred work.” 


A native of Delaware, Fred Lewis moved to 
Maryland with his wife Mary Agnes in 1954. 

A basic background in horses dating from 
the days when his uncle used to ship in car¬ 
loads of horses from the west, then turn them 
over to young Fred to "see what they were 
good for,” gradually brought Dr. Lewis together 
with Howard county horsemen. Now he joins 
many of his clients in the hunt field. 

"I played polo at Cornell, and I used to ride 
in timber races here until my wife got too up¬ 
set,” remarked Dr. Lewis. "Now I go out on 
Wednesdays with the Howard County Hunt, 
and I was a whipper-in for several years. I’ve 
also been on the board of governors of the hunt. 
I’m an inveterate foxhunter. It’s a great game 
because that’s all it is—a game.” 

Dr. Lewis still participates in pair races (one 
rider against another across four miles of open 
country) in Virginia, but his interest in fox¬ 
hunting is something he can share with his 
family—or at least some of its members. 

The Lewises have ten children, ranging in 
age from 20 to 1, and the oldest five children 
foxhunt with their father. The seven acres sur¬ 
rounding the Lewis home contain horses and 
ponies of various sizes to accommodate the dif¬ 
ferent family members, and Dr. Lewis is quite 
obviously proud of his brood. 

"It’s interesting watching them come along,” 
he said. "They’re all athletic. The oldest four 
boys are all good wrestlers (seven of the chil¬ 
dren are boys; three are girls). Our oldest son, 
Rick, is a junior pre-vet major at the University 
of Delaware. 

"I feel a great responsibility to all children, 
not just my own. Especially in the field of edu¬ 
cation. I feel that a lot of people gave a lot for 
the education I received, and I’d like to see 
other people get the same break.” 

Dr. Lewis has been president of the board 
of the St. Louis Parochial School for two years, 
and he’s president of the PTA of Atholton 
High School. "I feel strongly that it’s important 
that education doesn’t get too liberal,” com¬ 
mented Dr. Lewis. "It’s one thing to have young 
people doing their thing, but they have to be 
given direction. Anybody who’s 40 and thinks 
kids are as smart as he is, is right.” 

As a Merit Badge counselor Dr. Lewis ex¬ 
amines boy and girl scouts on their knowledge 
of animal medicine. "I’m anxious for them to 
learn about pets and animal first aid,” he said. 
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Lewis also speaks regularly at 4-H club 
Meetings and is a sponsor of the Howard County 
Pony Club. 

Among his other interests, Dr. Lewis is an 
active Rotary Club member and a director of 
rhe Commercial and Farmer’s Bank in Ellicott 
City. "A few years after I came here I wanted 
f o borrow some money, and I had a really hard 
Orne. So I decided to study banking and get 
Evolved in it myself.” 

Dr. Lewis works in single practice. "I did 
have three vets working for me by 1968, but I 
lound I was doing more managing than I was 
octoring,” he explained. He credits his secre¬ 
cy* Donny Hinkleman, and his helper, Tommy 
Acra, and his two receptionists and weekend 
ennel boy with keeping his operation running 
snjoothly enough so that he has time for out- 
Side interests. The secretary does Dr. Lewis’ 
a b work, including incubating cultures, uri- 
na lysis, blood tests and some sensitivity tests, 
w hile the helper looks after Dr. Lewis’ equip¬ 
ment and the kennels and travels along when 
r. Lewis needs help on a farm job. 

Mrs. Lewis, attractive and cheerful despite 
er large household, worked with Dr. Lewis’ 
usiness "until it gave her ulcers trying to keep 
things straight along with the children.” 


Says her husband: "Mary Agnes and I got 
married my sophomore year in vet school. She 
taught to put me through school. Then she 
worked right along with me to build up this 
business. We’ve also had a child just about 
every other year since we’ve been married.” 

In the future, the Lewises hope to build a 
house and move to the 105-acre farm they own 
on Shepherd’s Lane. They now keep several 
horses there, in addition to the hunters on their 
home farm, and three horses Dr. Lewis races at 
the track. Dr. Lewis will also be building a new 
office soon, on Route 108, because the state 
highway department has purchased his current 
office which is in the path of a new road. 

The Lewises remain undismayed in the face 
of progressing urbanization. "When I came 
here I was the only veterinarian around. Now 
I don’t have such a feeling of responsibility. 
When I’m unavailable, I can just leave a 
message in my office for people to call their 
nearest veterinarian,” explained Dr. Lewis. "I 
also have a great relationship with veter¬ 
inarians from other counties. I don’t have any 
competitors, just colleagues. I couldn’t have 
ordered a better place to live and work. I 
thought Dover was God’s country until I came 
to Howard county.” Q 


Lewises keep appropriate-sized ponies and horses 
or the family on seven acres around their house. 
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What does horse of the year ACK ACK 
Have to do with BIG BRAVE? 

The same breeding which produced ACK ACK 
Is strongly evident in the pedigree of BIG BRAVE, 


BIG BRAVE 


TURN-TO 

SEQUOIA 


/* 


PRINCEQUILLO 
“THE SQUAW II 

dam of CHEROKEE ROSE 

dam of FAST TURN, by ‘TURN-TO 
dam of ACK ACK 


Big Brave and Ack Ack both have the same second dam. 
Big Brave is by *Turn-to; Ack Ack is out of *Turn-to mare. 

BIG BRAVE was Maryland's leading 2-year-old sire in 1971 with 13 Juvenile winners. 
He ranked 8th Nationally behind Binary, Never Bend, *Sensitivo, Bupers, *Grey Dawn 
II, Roman Line and Sadair. 

1972 Fee—$1,500 Live Foal 

(Property of A. B. Hancock, Jr., W. Haggin Perry and Country Life Farm) 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 



BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 
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STYMIE MANOR, INC. 

Now Offers 


T urnouts 


Boarding Mares 


Stallions Standing 


* WOLFRAM 

1956, Fast Fox—Whallali, by Ardrar 
$500 Live Foal 


JOHNASARK 

1958, Nashua—Admiral’s Lark, by War Admiral 
$500 Live Foal 


WISE EXCHANGE 

1965, Promised Land—Coastal Trade, 
by 'Coastal Traffic 
$1,000 Live Foal 


FINAL RULING 

1960, ‘Nasrullah—Spinning Top, by Bull Lea 
$1,000 Live Foal 



wwio « aibrigto , Monkton> Maryland 2nii go,', SsSl (E> 
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iND PRIZE 

j A Hartman Champion. HorS' 
Trailer, fuiiy equipped. 


I TH PRIZE (35) 

> Your choice of a 
Vordemberg Riding 
Helmet, or a Knox 
Western Hat. 


51 rKI£i: 

A Hafiman Roadmaster Horse 
Trailer, fully equipped. 


RD PRIZE (30) 

) Your choice of Austin v 
Western Boots, sfjjWir:-; 
Romika Riding 'Bo#&- * 

, .. iff i WT 1 


TH PRIZE 

> (300) 

Popular Johnson 
Rope Halter. 


The Red Rose Superhorse Sweepstakes are 
back again this year, with $10,000 worth of 
super prizes to win! 

And it’s as easy as ever to enter. There’s 
an entry blank, and contest rules, printed right 
on every bag of Red Rose horse feeds (except 
Foal, and Equinader). Fill in the 
entry blank, stick it in an en¬ 
velope, stamp and mail it, and 


you’re in the running! You’ll also be feeding your 
horses one of the finest horse feeds in the world. 

See your Red Rose dealer soon so you can 
enter early and often. Drop us a card and 
we’ll gladly send you the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Write: John W. Eshelman & 

Sons, Sweepstakes, 244 North 
Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa- 
17604. 




Red Rose 

HORSE FEEDS 


m 


JOHN W. 


<S fulmOKik 


SONS 


Established 1842: Mills: Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., Tampa, Fla., Sanford, N.C., Circlevilie, Ohio, Chamblee, Ga. 






SUNRISE COUNTY 

Summer Tan—Bellerine, by Sir Damion 

First In Two $100,000 Races — 

The Wood Memorial & Flamingo Stakes 


He was first in the Flamingo by 1% lengths 
over Prego and Ridan but was disqualified and 
placed third. He also dead-heated in the Wood 
Memorial with Admiral’s Voyage, but was 
again disqualified and placed second. 


He won five other stakes and placed in 10, 
earning $303,750. 


In the stud he is proving himself. He has sired 
such good ones as SUNNY SAL ($100,697), 
TWILIGHT RHYTHM, Dane Hill Sunrise, 
Maria R., Heil Caesar, etc. from his first 
four crops to race. 


$1,000 LIVE FOAL 


(Property of Townsend B. Martin and Leonard P. Sasso) 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 



BEL AIR. MARYLAND 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 
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Horses Used 
To Clean Up 
Oil Spillage 

Story and photographs 
by Peter Winants 


Residents of the Stevenson Lane area south 
of Towson have been treated to an unusual 
sight this spring. A horse trailer, belonging to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim McKay, of Monkton, has been 
pulling into an alley where the McKays me¬ 
thodically unloaded an Arabian stallion and a 
donkey. 

Then, as neighborhood children watched 
with curiosity, the McKays tacked up their ani¬ 
mals and disappeared for the day into the lovely 
nature study area of Towson State College. 

Although local residents probably thought 
the McKays were setting off for trail rides, they 
were actually working for a New Jersey-based 
firm called Clean Water, Inc. 



Jim McKay of Monkton, hired to clean up an 
oil spill into Towson Run which threatened 
Lake Roland, discusses problems of project. 


Their assignment was to fight threatened oil 
pollution of Lake Roland. 

The oil problem had developed in mid-March 
when a leak in Dumbarton Junior High School’s 
storage tanks spilled oil into Towson Run, a 
stream that winds through Sheppard-Pratt Hos¬ 
pital, flows under Charles Street avenue and 
empties into Lake Roland. 

Upon being notified of the problem, the Bal¬ 
timore County Board of Education contacted 
the Toms River (New Jersey) firm of Clean 
Water, Inc., which specializes in oil spill con¬ 
tainment and control. 

Mr. McKay, who heads the firm’s Maryland 
division, assembled an 11-man team for the 
project. 
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'th rough terrain inaccessible to trucks, 
c Kay uses animals (above, Soul Music) for 
r ernoval of oil-soaked debris from stream. 


To insure a balanced load, trash cans are 
weighed before being strapped to each side 
of Soul Music. Mrs. McKay trained donkey. 



The first task for the men (once the leak 
a d been fixed) was to remove the oil spillage 
r ° m r he water. To accomplish this assignment, 
c Kay and his men installed floating filter 

rences. 

Then came the job of cleaning up the banks 
which were blackened by oil) and removing 
off-covered debris along the shores of the stream, 
orking with McKay were Monkton residents 
* Voss, Billy Santoro, Mac Grant and Jim 
Walker. 


^ was a messy, difficult job. 

Said McKay: ‘The terrain was so rough that 
We COu ldn’t get trucks in. At first we tried carry- 
the stuff out by hand. But it was hard on 


my men. They were staggering under their 
loads. Then, all of a sudden, I thought of Aazrak, 
my wife’s 16-year-old Arabian.” 

Aazrak, a truly versatile animal, was acquired 
by Ann McKay 12 years ago when she was a 
student at Indiana University. He has been used 
as a race track lead pony, has been foxhunted 
regularly with the Elkridge-Harford, has won a 
number of competitive trail rides, participated 
in parades and was even once the high score 
performance stallion of New Jersey. He has also 
pulled buggies and sleighs. 

“Once Aazrak does something, he never for¬ 
gets it,” said Mr. McKay. “I was certain he 
could pull the debris out of the rough areas 
on pans. So I talked to Ann about using him. 
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Ann McKay waits with Aazrak, 
her 16-year-old Arabian, as workers 
load debris onto pan for hauling. 


Below, Jim McKay gathers scum 
collected by floating filter fence 
installed in oil-polluted stream. 



She said it would be all right, so long as we 
let her handle him.” 

Aazrak was an immediate success. 

He worked steadily at his task and within 
days the area accessible to Aazrak was cleared. 
But then the job got tougher. Banks were found 
in the woods which were too difficult even for 
the Arabian stallion to negotiate. 

That was when McKay called on another of 
his 27 animals to share the load. Drafted this 
time was Soul Music, a donkey. 

"I suggested to Ann,” recalls Mr. McKay, 
"that we strap buckets on either side of Soul 
Music to haul the junk out of the woods. She 
said it was a feasible plan but that she’d need 
to work with Soul Music at home a few days 
before sending him out on the job. 

"She practiced with him by filling buckets up 
with rocks. 

"Once on the job Soul Music performed beau¬ 
tifully. We loaded him with 40 pounds on both 
sides. We weighed the loads before strapping 
them to him just to make certain that he would 
be balanced. 

"He was really a lifesaver. He climbed any 
bank, wiggled between trees and simply did 
whatever was asked of him. 

"Through his efforts and those of Aazrak’s 
we got the job done.” 

And, it might be added, through the careful 
planning of Jim McKay and the work of his 
men there is water (Clean Water) in Lake 
Roland today instead of oil. □ 
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DANCER’S IMAGE 


1972 FEE: *12,500—LIVE FOAL. PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE : 

Inquiries to: 

Standing at: 

PETER FULLER 

GLADE VALLEY FARM 

808 Commonwealth Ave. 

Frederick, Maryland 

Boston, Mass. 02215 

Dr. R. A. Leonard, Mgr. 

Telephone (617) 232-5800 

Telephone (301) 898-9027 
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Bill Hebb, manager of Walnut Grove Farm, one 
of Maryland's foremost up-and-coming breeding 
centers, says: 

"I've found AlfaCorn to be an ideal low-stress 
ration fed free-choice. The combination of long 
fiber length and the natural amounts of vitamins 
and minerals in AlfaCorn has enabled us to 
keep our breeding stock in peak health and 
maintain an unusually high conception rate. 
Naturally, I recommend it." 


AlfaCorn available at most progressive dealers. 
For the dealer nearest you, phone 301-531-5252. 


Glpnpln dehydrators, 

UlCIICiy Ellicott City, Maryland 

















Landing Party’s 
Future Doubtful 


A serious neck injury resulting in possible 
brain damage has terminated the racing career 
Thomas Garland Tinsley’s Landing Party. 
Jhe two-time Maryland Hunt Cup winner is 
ln England where he was being pointed for 
the 1973 Grand National Steeplechase. 

Mr. Tinsley, of Glyndon, Md., purchased 
banding Party twelve months ago from Dr. 
John R. S. Fisher for a reported price of $50,- 
000. At the time, Mr. Tinsley said his sole 
Purpose in buying the Maryland-bred son of 
Eeechpark was to win England’s Grand 
National. 


Shipped to England last summer, Landing 
arty made four unsuccessful starts there, thus 
failing to qualify for the 1972 Grand National. 
Undaunted, Mr. Tinsley said he would keep 
bis horse in England, pointing him for the 
*973 renewal. 

But Dr. Fisher, who under terms of the sale 
t° Mr. Tinsley was to dictate Landing Party’s 
Gaining routine, said that the 10-year-old 
jj. ding is now in such desperate condition that 
ls actual survival is uncertain. 


We believe,” said the Cochranville (Pa.) 
Ve terinarian, "that his trouble comes from that 
^trible fall he took at Fontwell in December, 
or a week after that race he had a stiff neck. 
b e n it cleared up. Now the stiffness has 
retUr ned. Additionally, he acts as though his 
^yesight is affected, even though all tests on 


his 


blind 


e yes have indicated that he is not going 


If there is any possible way to save this 
0 j- se > you can bet we’ll do it. 

There is no way I would let Landing Party 
e . put down—unless he is in great physical 
P ain with no chance of improvement. I don’t 
Care if he never has a saddle on his back again. 


Mrs. J. R. S. Fisher on Landing Party 


I want him back. And there aren’t any other 
horses I feel that strongly about.” 

Dr. Fisher purchased Landing Party as an 
unraced 4-year-old for $1,400. 

With Fisher training and riding, Landing 
Party won the 1969 and 1971 renewals of the 
Maryland Hunt Cup, setting a new course 
record in the latter renewal for the four-mile, 
22-fence course. 

Bred by Fendall M. Clagett at his Larking 
Hill Farm, Landing Party was a jewel of 
consistency in this country, falling only once 
(Pennsylvania Hunt Cup) and losing only 
one other race. 
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PRIMfe 


MARTtAND 




TIMRRR 

SEASON 



Someone must have tried to fool Mother Nature early this 
spring because she invoked the most unpleasant series of 
weekends in recent memory. However, Maryland timber racing 
enthusiasts are a hardy breed. Races were well-filled and spec¬ 
tators in evidence on days when even lacrosse games were 
cancelled. Their reward was the Maryland Hunt Cup—perfect 
spring weather, a field of 11 qualified horses and, to top it off, 
a local winner for the first time since 1968. 

Accounts of the various races follow. 
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HUN<T CUP 


Story by Snowden Carter 


No man has ever been closer to the 
Maryland Hunt Cup than J. W. Y. Martin, Jr., 
who won the 76th running of the four-mile 
timber race last month with his 11-year-old 
gelding Early Earner. 

Born and raised in the big house (Snow 
Hill) which overlooks the 22 fences, Duck 
Martin bought in 1969 the Worthington Farm 
over which a portion of the race is contested. 
He lives there now with his wife, Glennie, 
but trains his one-horse racing stable at Mrs. 
Gillian Fenwick’s nearby farm. 

"It was Gill who taught me to ride,” recalls 
Duck. "I was 8 years old.” 

Mrs. Fenwick, on hand to help supervise 
Early Earner’s saddling in the paddock as 
11,000 watched from the hillside in perfect 
spring weather, must have felt great pride in 
her pupil as he drove to a three-length victory 
over the favored Island Stream in the world’s 
most difficult timber race. 

"I was worried at two fences,” said Mr. 
Martin after the race. "When I went into the 
third, I couldn’t figure out how we were going 
to get through those fallen horses (three were 
down). Edwin Merryman was on the ground in 
front of me. Early Earner went right over him. 

"The other fence was the 13th (which is 
the same fence-line as the third; the two fences 
are the most difficult on the course, measur¬ 
ing five feet). My horse stood back (Early 
Earner was at that point leading) and sailed the 


fence, but when he landed, he bobbled badly. 
His nose touched the ground.” 

Along the woods on the last lap (the 16th, 
17th, 18th and 19th fences) Early Earner had 
dueled for the lead with Mrs. John B. Hannum’s 
Morning Mac. 

"It was along there,” said Duck, "that I was 
worried about running out of gas. I thought 
before the race that my horse would run good. 
But I was afraid he might get tired. If he was 
going to tire, it was there along the woods 
that I expected it.” 

But Early Earner didn’t tire. Morning Mac, 
ridden by Buzz Hannum, did. 

Says Duck: "Buzzie started to drive at the 
16th. By the 19th I knew I had him beat. I 
wasn’t worried about him after that jump. All 
I was thinking about coming down to the road 
(approaching the 21st) was that my horse 
might fall. 

"I heard a horse moving to me crossing the 
road, but I didn’t know who it was. I thought 
it was Morning Mac again, so I wasn’t worried. 
Actually, it was Island Stream. If I’d known it 
was Island Stream, I’d have worried. He’s 
always a strong-finishing horse.” 

At that stage of the race, Dr. John R. S. 
Fisher, Island Stream’s rider and trainer, thought 
he had the race won. Says the Unionville (Pa.) 
veterinarian who twice before won the Mary¬ 
land Hunt Cup (1969 and 1971) with Land¬ 
ing Party: "Island Stream was running a tre- 
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Photographs by Douglas Lees 
Walter M. Ball 
Marshall Hawkins 
Peter Winants 
Susie Thomas 


First fence in Maryland Hunt Cup 
(above, opposite) is last for *Verbier 
(4), shown hitting rail. At right 
are Early Earner and Handsome Daddy. 

Upper left, Frank A. Bonsai, Jr. 

and Conasauga leave paddock for start. 

Disappointed B. H. Griswold, IV 
(lower left) watches race after parting 
company with *Verbier at the first. 

Handsome Daddy circles paddock 
(opposite page, below) while *Verbier, 
surrounded by Griswolds, is saddled. 
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mendous race. He was moving beautifully. I 
really thought I was going to win it. Then we 
hit that bog just before the twenty-first. 

"All of a sudden Island Stream stopped 
running. In fact he stopped so abruptly that 
I thought he had re-bowed that tendon. From 
a flat out gallop he was all of a sudden in a 
canter. I was up on his neck even before we 
jumped.” 

Dr. Fisher lost a stirrup iron as Island 
Stream leaped over the water jump. He was 
unable to recover the stirrup during the remain¬ 
der of the race, finishing in a sit-down position 
with one iron bouncing against his leg. 

Says 36-year-old Johnny Fisher: Ducks 
horse ran an absolutely superb race. I thought 
my horse would win it after the twentieth. 
But after the twenty-first I changed my mind. 
That’s what the Maryland is all about. It s 
almost impossible to win it if you make a bad 
mistake at any of the 22 fences.” 

(Actually, Dr. Fisher’s first bit of bad luck 
occurred even before any of the fences were 
jumped. When the start was effected, Island 
Stream lunged forward, his head cracking Dr. 
Fisher across the nose. The impact loosened 
one of Johnny’s contact lenses, causing it to 
drop down beneath his lower eyelid. The lense 


in his right eye remained in place throughout 
the race.) 

Early Earner was making his third appear¬ 
ance in the Maryland Hunt Cup. 

Duck Martin was riding the race for the 
second time. 

They began together in 1969, finishing 
second to Landing Party and Johnny Fisher. 
Early Earner came out of that race with a 
bowed tendon. 

Turned out (because of the injury) for all 
of 1970, Early Earner got back to the races 
in 1971. After finishing third in the My Lady’s 
Manor, Early Earner fell in the Grand National. 
In the spill, Duck fractured a collarbone. Bruce 
Fenwick was in the saddle one week later when 
the Maryland Hunt Cup was run. But at the 
third they parted company. 

Quite surprisingly, Early Earner had given 
little indication earlier this spring that he 
would be capable of such an outstanding per¬ 
formance in the 1972 Maryland Hunt Cup. 
Mr. Martin had trained his horse with the 
Maryland Hunt Cup as his objective, and he 
achieved exactly what he aimed for. Early 
Earner reached his peak on the final Saturday 
in April—not one week before or one week 
afterwards. 
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Third fence becomes disaster area as Gassendi 

(7) loses Edwin Merryman and St. James Corner 

(8) goes down with J. B. Secor. Johnny Fisher, 
amazingly, gets safely through the fallen with 
Island Stream (6). J. B. remounted and finished 
the course, righting his bridle on the way. 


Recalling some of his earlier races this year, 
h>uck said: "He was dead-tired in the Howard 
County race (in which he was fourth to St. 
James Corner). He was awful tired in the 
Goshen race (in which he spilled Duck at the 
^ n al jump). And he got tired, too, in the 
Crand National (in which he was third among 
four finishers). 

It was the Grand National that worried me. 
Gnly one week before the Hunt Cup, and he 
Wasn’t 100 per cent fit. I thought maybe I had 
mi scalculated with his training.” 

Early Earner is a big horse, standing 17.1. 
Bred by Raymond Vogelman and Roy R. 
Hunt in partnership in Maryland, the gelding 
^aeed unsuccessfully at 2, 3 and 4. He retired 
rom the tracks with earnings of $1,175—that 
jponey coming largely from two third-place 
finishes (at Bowie and Pimlico) in mile and 
a sixteenth events for 3-year-olds. 

By Career Boy out of Woodlawn Belle, 
^rly Earner is a half-brother to Tomevy (over 
*50,000) and First Crack ($30,000). The geld- 
! n £s two best flat races found him far back 
ln t Be early stages. In both events he rallied 
strongly in the final furlong. Who was to realize 
r fi e n that four miles would be his best distance? 

I bought him as a 5-year-old in 1966 from 
avid Edelen,” recalls Duck. "David is Bobby 


Fenwick’s nephew. He had bought him from 
Ray Vogelman as a hunter prospect. But David 
developed asthma and had to get rid of him. 

"Because of his size, I thought I might make 
a timber horse out of him. But mostly I bought 
him as a a hunter. I whipped off of him that 
fall, and still use him to whip off of.” (Mr. 
Martin has been an honorary whipper-in for 
the Green Spring Hounds for 15 years.) 

As an 8-year-old in 1969 Early Earner 
commenced to show his potential. He defeated 
Landing Party that year in the My Lady’s 
Manor. Except for one other race in which he 
fell (the Pennsylvania Hunt Cup) Landing 
Party was never defeated before or after in 
this country while racing over jumps. 

But in that year’s Maryland Hunt Cup, Early 
Earner sustained his tendon injury. 

"I rested him from then until late fall of 
1970,” recalls Duck. 

Mr. Martin is 32 years old. A graduate of 
St. Paul’s School (in New Hampshire) he 
attended Johns Hopkins University for two 
years, then left to work for the A. S. Abell 
Company, publishers of the Sunpapers. Duck’s 
step-father, Gary Black, is one of the company’s 
major stockholders. 
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MARTIrxANB HUNT CUP 


"I was in the circulation department and 
really hated it,” recalls Duck. "You can say 
my employment was brief.” 

In 1967 Duck married Glennie Reynolds, of 
Richmond, Va. Two years later they purchased 
Worthington Farm from former Senator Daniel 
B. Brewster and his former wife, Carol. The 
purchase of Worthington Farm meant a great 
deal to Duck—it was there that his late father 
had maintained his racing, hunting and polo 
stable, and, also, it gave the Martins and the 
Blacks almost 900 acres of contiguous 
properties, including the entire Maryland Hunt 
Cup course. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin operate their farm on a 
commercial basis. They stand four stallions and, 
during the breeding season, at times have as 
many as 60 broodmares in their barns. But 
Duck and Glennie own no flat track race horses 
and no Thoroughbred breeding stock. ’’Maybe 
someday we’ll buy some broodmares,” says Duck. 
’’But right now all we have is two hunters 
apiece—one of mine is Early Earner.” 

Present plans for the 11-year-old include 
a vacation until late summer and then cub¬ 
hunting followed by the regular hunting season. 
’’With luck, we’ll try the Maryland Hunt Cup 
again next year,” says Martin. 

The 11-horse field which went postward 
last month was the sixth largest in the last 40 
years. There were a larger number of starters 
in 1971 (12), 1952 (12), 1950 (13), 1946 
(13) and 1934 (12). 

Of this year’s 11 starters, seven completed 
the course. 

Behind Early Earner and George T. Wey¬ 


mouth’s Island Stream (who were three lengths 
apart) came J. Fife Symington’s Handsome 
Daddy (ridden by Jack Griswold) in third 
position and Morning Mac, fourth. Straggling 
in somewhat later were Carl J. Meister, Jr. s 
MacBeep, Harry H. Webb’s St. James Corner 
(who was remounted by J. B. Secor after 
falling at the third) and Frank A. Bonsai, Jr. s 
Conasauga. 

Failing to finish were John B. Merryman’s 
Gassendi (ridden by the owner’s son, Edwin), 
Strandmillis Stables’ Eastmac (ridden by Bruce 
Miller), Viking Stables’ Whacker jack (ridden 
by Dr. Daniel Marks) and Benjamin H. Gris¬ 
wold 3d’s # Verbier (ridden by Benjamin H. 
Griswold 4th). 

*Verbier fell heavily at the first; Gassendi and 
Eastmac went down at the third (as did St. 
James Corner) and Whackerjack fell (after 
setting most of the early pace) at the 16th. 

Although spectators found the weather ideal, 
the turf itself was still wet from recent rains. 

Commenting on 'the course, Dr. Fisher 
said: ”It was one of the heaviest I’ve ever 
ridden over. The horses really had to work to 
raise their feet. It was a drying-out course. 
Very holding, very sticky.” 

The race marked the first time in the long 
history of the Maryland Hunt Cup (first run 
in 1894) that a purse was offered. The cash 
prize was $6,000 of which the winning Early 
Earner gained $3,900. 

Asked how he felt about winning money in 
addition to the Cup, Mr. Martin said he was 
delighted. ’’It’ll help pay for some of my 
expenses.” D 


Some 

Vital 

Statistics 


Height 

Sex Noteworthy Information 

Early Earner 

(Maryland Hunt Cup winner) 

17.1 

gelding bowed tendon, 1969 

Island Stream 

(Maryland Hunt Cup runner-up) 

15.3 

gelding bowed tendon, 1970 

Our Ivory Tower 
(Grand National, 

My Lady’s Manor winner) 

15.0 

mare retired, to be bred 

Early Earner raced unsuccessfully on the flat at 2, 3 and 4, making 33 starts without 
winning. Island Stream was a Delaware Park allowance race winner on the flat (when 
owned by Mrs. J. R. H. Thouron) and, competing in purse races on both the flat and 
over the jumps, has earned over $27,000. Our Ivory Tower is ineligible for Thoroughbred 
registration (although her sire was a Thoroughbred, her dam was a registered half-bred) 
and consequently could not compete in flat races at the recognized tracks. 
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Says Duck Martin of the thirteenth: 
But when he landed, he hobbled badly. 

His nose touched the ground.” 



Clearing final fence, Martin, 
owner-trainer-rider of Early Earner, 
gauges margin over Island Stream. 


Driving to finish, Early Earner 
pulls away from Island Stream, whose 
rider, J. R. S. Fisher, had lost 
his left stirrup at the twenty-first. 



Popular winner J. W. V. Martin, Jr. 

is congratulated by wife Glennie 
after the Hunt Cup, part of which is 
contested over their property. 
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GRAND 

MA^TIONAIr) 


Story by Snowden Carter 


Eight horses and 600 spectators showed up 
for the 70th running of the Grand National 
point-to-point in Butler last month. 

A cold, steady rain had started early on that 
fourth Saturday in April. The weather was, in 
fact, miserable enough to bring thoughts to the 
minds of the uninitiated about a possible can¬ 
cellation or postponement. 

But, as everyone close to the timber racing 
scene knows full well, Maryland’s point-to- 
points are run on schedule—no matter how 
much the weather may howl in protest. 

Quite fortunately for those who did make 
the scene, the rain eased a half-hour before 
3:30 post time. But parking was an upper-case 
PROBLEM. Had it not been for tractors and 
healthy, strong-armed boys, those spinning 
wheels would never have climbed out of their 
own ruts. 

Victory in the three-mile, 18-fence race went 
to Mrs. John B. Hannum’s Our Ivory Tower, 
the same little 11-year-old mare who a week 
before had won the My Lady’s Manor. One 
length behind the Unionville (Pa.) mare came 
the fast-closing *Verbier, owned by Mrs. Benja¬ 
min H. Griswold III. Third among the four fin¬ 
ishers was J. W. Y. Martin, Jr.’s Early Earner. 
Completing the doughty, rugged group was 
Viking Stables’ Whacker jack. 

Those who fell were Shiloh Farm’s *Jacko 
(eighth fence), J. Fife Symington’s *Knockin- 
glass (thirteenth), Redmond C. Stewart, Jr.’s 
Haffaday (fourteenth) and Frank A. Bonsai, 
Jr.’s Conasauga (seventeenth). 

Among the fallen riders only Russell Jones 
required hospitalization. His injury was diag¬ 
nosed as a fracture of the left collarbone. 


Our Ivory Tower is a daughter of Colony 
Boy and the registered half-bred mare Victory 
Briar. Victory Briar is a daughter of the former 
Remount sire Mountain Elk. Colony Boy, a 
stakes-winning son of Eight Thirty, stood at 
stud at the late Sydney Glass’s The Grange in 
Pennsylvania when Miss Mary Rumsey bred her 
Victory Briar to the horse in I960. 

Although small in stature (she stands only 
15 hands), Our Ivory Tower is 100 per cent 
hickory. In deciding not to start her courageous 
mare in the Maryland Hunt Cup, Mrs. Hannum 
said that she was not worried about the size of 
the jumps but rather the four-mile distance. 
(The Grand National and My Lady’s Manor are 
both three-mile events.) 

In all probability the Grand National was 
Our Ivory Tower’s final race. She is scheduled 
to be bred this spring, although the identity of 
the stallion was not known when this magazine 
went to press. Said Mrs. Hannum: "The deci¬ 
sion to breed her was only just now made, and 
we haven’t had time to decide on the stallion. 
We thought she had done so well for us that 
she deserved to have a chance as a broodmare.’ 

Astride Our Ivory Tower in the Grand Na¬ 
tional was R. Penn-Smith Hannum, a son of 
the owner. Mr. Hannum (known to his friends 
as "Buzz”) won the 1970 Maryland Hunt Cup 
(astride Morning Mac) and is unquestionably 
one of the finest riders now competing in 
point-to-point events. Buzz’s mother (who is a 
sister of Mrs. Joseph J. Walker, Jr.) is Master 
of the Cheshire Hunt. Buzz’s father is a federal 
judge. 

*Verbier, the runner-up, was ridden by Ben¬ 
jamin H. Griswold IV. Third-place finisher 
Early Earner was handled by his owner, Duck 
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Repeating previous week's performance, Our 
Ivory Tower carries Buzz Hannum to triumph 
in the Grand National on another rainy day. 
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Opposite page, Carl Meister, Jr. guides 
MacBeep around fallen Stormy Kantar 
at sixteenth fence in Murray Memorial. 

Right, Murray Memorial field passes 
Redmond Stewart’s house with As You Wish 
setting the pace, followed by Eastmac, 
Devil’s Lancer and Stormy Kantar. 

In lower pictures on facing page, 
Helen Bonsai talks with her husband Frank 
(right) after photographing his spill 
from Conasauga (left) in Grand National. 

Mrs. Carl J. Meister, Jr. (right), 
owner-trainer of Murray winner MacBeep, 
brightens gray day with happy smile. 

Below, Mrs. John B. Hannum is flanked 
by daughter Carol and son R. Penn-Smith 
(Buzz) as she accepts Cochran Trophy 
won by Our Ivory Tower in Grand National 
from Mrs. Crompton Smith, Jr. (left). 


Martin. Dr. Daniel Marks rode Whackerjack, 
the only other horse to complete the course. 

Our Ivory Towers victory gained for Mrs. 
Hannum a prize of $3,250 from the purse of 
$5,000—the first purse ever offered in the race. 

The second race was the seventh running 
of the Benjamin H. Murray Memorial which 
is restricted to horses which have not won two 
races over timber at a recognized meeting. 

MacBeep, ridden by Carl J. Meister, Jr., and 
owned by Mrs. Meister, came home a driving, 
half-length winner over J. Fife Symington’s 
Handsome Daddy in the 17-fence race. The 
points accumulated for his runner-up perform¬ 
ance earned for Handsome Daddy the Billy 
Barton trophy. This award is based on a point 
system embracing timber races in Maryland, 
beginning with the Howard County Hunt meet¬ 
ing on the first Saturday in April. 

Ridden by Jack Griswold, Handsome Daddy 
gained second money by three-quarters of a 
length over Mrs. Hannum’s Morning Mac who 
was also ridden by Buzz. 

Finishing behind the 1970 Maryland Hunt 
Cup winner were Charles C. Fenwick’s Devil’s 
Lancer, Strandmillis Stables’ Eastmac, Mrs. 
Walter J. Stokes’s Magic Sprig and John B. 
Merryman’s Gassendi. 

The Murray Memorial also for the first time 
carried a purse. Allocated to the race was a 
prize of $1,800 of which MacBeep earned 
$1,170 by his victory. □ 


GRAMB 

NATIONAL 
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Photographs by Walter M. Ball 
Susie Thomas 
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Story by Nancy Boyce 


O ur Ivory Tower, deemed too small by her 
owner to try the Maryland Hunt Cup course, 
captured the 62nd running of the My Lady’s 
Manor point-to-point in Monkton last month 
with complete authority. 

Mrs. John B. Hannum’s 11-year-old mare 
may not be a Thoroughbred (she is by a Thor¬ 
oughbred stallion out of a registered half-bred 
mare), but she lacks nothing in quality—a 
fact that was proved in winning the Manor race 
over a slippery and soggy course. 

Torrents of rain fell the night before the 
race and continued on into the morning. Cars 
slithered into the fields, tearing great ruts as 
they moved. One could not but pity the owners 
of that beautiful turf. 

Once parked, the 1,000 or so spectators 
churned the route to the finish line into a shiny 
path of mud that seized boots and shoes. 

Because of the heavy going, only four of the 
17 original My Lady’s Manor entrants went 
postward. 

Our Ivory Tower, ridden by Mrs. Hannum’s 
son Buzz, was never far off the pace over the 
16 -fence course. 

Stormy Kantar, an 11-year-old gelding owned 
by John Y. Latta’s Fairview Farm, provided 
Our Ivory Tower’s keenest competition. The 
two veteran timber specialists were head and 
head at the fourth and again at the last jump. 

But once over the final obstacle, Hannum 
called on his mount. She quickly pulled away to 
win by four lengths. 


A tired but game Stormy Kantar hung on 
for second honors over Harry H. Webb’s St. 
James Corner who proved himself to be a 
strong but erratic contender. 

Winner two weeks previously at the Howard 
County Hunt’s meeting, St. James Corner was 
not capable of outfinishing Our Ivory Tower 
and Stormy Kantar in the Manor event. 

Ridden by J. B. Secor (whose mother owns 
a portion of the Manor race course), St. James 
Corner held the lead only at the ninth and 
twelfth jumps. 

But at the finish St. James Corner could do 
nothing more than hold off * Essex II while re¬ 
taining third position. * Essex II, owned by Mrs. 
Benjamin H. Griswold IV and ridden by Mr* 
Griswold, was a trailer throughout. 

Second of the day’s two races was the 48th 
running of the John Rush Streett Memorial. 
The Streett is restricted to horses that have 
never won two races over a recognized timber 
course. 

The race honors one of the Harford Hunt 
Club’s founders and masters — John Rush 
Streett, who is remembered taking his hounds 
out from his 700-acre farm, Farmington, part 
of which property is the clubhouse and barns 
of the present Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club- 

Mr. Streett’s daughter, Mrs. Louis Fisher, 
presented the trophy (a lovely silver horse) to 
Dr. and Mrs. George Murnan following the vic¬ 
tory of their 6-year-old Gabby S. in the timber 
test. 
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John Cully congratulates Buzz 
Hannum after his victory at My 
Lady's Manor aboard his mother's 
11-year-old mare Our Ivory Tower. 
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MT IdAIDT’S MANOR 


Participating in John Rush Streett 
Memorial presentation are (from left) 
Gabby S.’s owner Dr. G. S. Murnan, 
Patience Coale, Mrs. Murnan, 
J. B. Secor and Mrs. Louis M. Fisher. 



Gabby S., ridden by J. B. Secor, 
clears fence all alone as he set pace 
in John Rush Streett Memorial. 


Below, Mr. and Mrs. H. Robertson Fenwick 
in the paddock with his nephew, 
Charles Fenwick, Jr., who awaits mount 
on "Hard Apple in the Streett Memorial. 


Gabby S., benefitting from a great ride by 
J. B. Secor, led the six-horse field from the 
start except for a brief time at the tenth jump. 
Here Paddy Neilson on Mrs. Edgar Scott’s Air 
Joy took the lead. 

But Gabby S. came on again and pulled away 
to win by five lengths over Bruce Fenwick on 
his father’s Devil’s Lancer. Paddy held third and 
Charles Fenwick on James McHenry’s *Hard 
Apple was fourth. 

Remarkably, the only fall of the day occurred 
in this race when Chauvinist went down at the 
fourth jump with Tommy Voss. 

When spectators apprehensively returned to 
their cars following the last race they found 
tractors and strong, helpful young people ready 
to pull them out of the mud. It took plenty of 
horsepower and muscle power to unstick the 
cars that were mired as deep as their hubcaps 
—but the job was done, everyone eventually 
reaching the hard-surfaced road in safety. □ 
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Photographs by Peter Winants 
Walter M. Ball 
Cappy Jackson 
Don Meredith 


Pennsylvanian Mrs. John B. Hannum 
jubilantly carries off Manor trophies. 
Her Our Hobo won the race in 1950. 


Below, Our Ivory Tower gains advantage 
over Stormy Kantar at final fence 
of the My Lady’s Manor. Heavy going 
reduced number of entries to four. 
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Story by Snowden Carter 

Photographs by Walter M. Ball, Susie Thomas, Don Meredith 


Heavy April showers swept the timber course 
at Mr. and Mrs. Carl M. Freeman’s Tusculum 
Farm during the third annual Goshen Hunt 
point-to-point meeting last month, but partici¬ 
pants and spectators endured the frequent down¬ 
pours without a single delay of post-times. 

Winner of the three-mile Montgomery tim¬ 
ber race was Mrs. Douglas R. Small’s * Raymond 
the Fab, a 10-year-old gelding who was ridden 
by former national steeplechase champion Doug¬ 
las R. Small, Jr. As You Wish, an 8-year-old 
owned and ridden by Frank A. Bonsai, Jr., took 
the runner-up spot over Alfred H. Smith, Sr.’s 
Hill’s Pride. 

Fatally injured was Quorum Call, owned and 
ridden by Joseph P. Clancy. The 6-year-old 
gelding fractured a leg approaching the final 
fence and was humanely destroyed by the course 
veterinarian, Dr. Harold H. Holbrook. 

It was at this same jump that J. W. Y. 
Martin, Jr.’s Early Earner lost his owner-rider 
while coasting on the lead with a seemingly 
invincible margin over the rest of the field. M A11 
I had to do was get over that last fence,” said 
Duck Martin after the race. "He was getting 
tired. He had put in a couple of bad ones in 
the last half mile.” 

After unseating Martin, the 11-year-old geld¬ 
ing took off across country, eventually jumping 


a wire fence before being caught by two out¬ 
riders. Mr. Martin said upon examining his 
horse the next day that cuts sustained on the 
wire fence were superficial. 

Winner of the Anne Christmas Memorial 
ladies race was Donald P. Ross, Jr.’s * Ambrose, 
ridden by Sue Ellen Whisenant. There were 
only ’hree starters in the mile and a quarter flat 
race and, because of the course’s treacherous 
condition, the ladies restrained their mounts at 
a fast hunting pace until the final stretch drive. 

Turned loose finally on top of the hill lead¬ 
ing to the finish line, the three contestants came 
down to the wire only heads and necks apart. 
* Ambrose, an 11-year-old gelding, drew away 
slightly at the finish to register over Randy 
Rouse’s Cousin Wes with Henry Elser’s Jack- 
amo third. 

Other winners on the seven-race program 
were Mrs. Edward S. Voss, Jr.’s Memorabilia 
(a half-brother to stakes-winning Double Rip¬ 
ple; ridden by Tommy Voss); Bull Run Hunt’s 
relay team (consisting of Mrs. W. Dennis, Dr. 
Joseph Stuart and Mrs. Richard K. Jones); 
Alfred H. Smith, Sr.’s Vertain (ridden by A. 
Patrick Smithwick, Jr.); Elry Brown Farm’s 
Flamingo (large pony race), and Howard 
Streaker’s Root Beer (small pony race; ridden 
by Jane Goldup). 
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Gilmore Flautt, III, Master of New Market 
Hounds, with 8-year-old Gilmore, IV, and 
Missy prior to Unity junior race at Goshen. 
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eOSHBM HUNT 

Upper photo, Root Beer carries 
Jane Goldup to victory in the Unity, 
followed by Joy Stiles and Rusty. 

Above, Duck Martin’s Early Earner 
loses his owner-rider at final fence 
while leading in the Montgomery. 

Right ^Raymond the Fab's owner, 
Mrs. Douglas R. Small, and his rider, 
Doug Small, Jr., after presentation 
of Montgomery timber race trophy. 
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Opposite page, rider Norman Fraley 
in paddock at Tusculum Farm in Unity, site 
of Goshen Hunt point-to-point meeting. 


The Carl M. Freemans (left) own Tusculum. 



Left, Tommy Voss pulls up Memorabilia, 
half-brother to good stakes winner 
Double Ripple, at finish of Sandy Spring 
flat race. Plot, R. Leach up, placed. 

Jumping together in featured Montgomery 
timber event are (below, from left) 
runner-up As You Wish (F. A. Bonsai, Jr.), 
winner 'Raymond the Fab (D. Small, Jr.), 
Hill’s Pride (P. Smithwick, Jr.), third. 
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Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


With steeplechase horses taking off by 
boat and plane for Europe, what a pleasant 
surprise it was to find two excellent jumping 
races with seven starters each last month at the 
Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club meeting. 

At 10:30 that morning an old fashioned 
point-to-point was held over some of the Club’s 
loveliest hunting country. The race started and 
ended at Mrs. Henry Obre’s Andor Farm. 

Out of 40 entries there were 33 intrepid 
starters who persisted in spite of the preceding 
night’s ice storm that had left the ground 
more suited to the talents of Peggy Fleming 
than to those of the foxhunter. 

Surprisingly there were few falls. One par¬ 
ent, Mrs. A. Herman Stump, showed real in¬ 
genuity and imagination in coping with the 
elements. Watching for her two children, Alicia 
and Jimmy, to cross the road, Mrs. Stump 
noticed ice on the pavement. She then ran 
quickly to her car and took out a bucket full 
of chemicals with which to melt the ice. With 
help like that, what could you do but your 
very best? Alicia Stump on her good hunter, 
Esar, went on to win the trophy awarded to 
the first child to finish. 

The overall winner was Thomas Sheridan 
on Shawnee. Mr. Sheridan had finished third 
behind the Louis Neilsons in the Green 
Spring’s old fashioned race two weeks earlier. 
The heavyweight trophy was awarded to Lau¬ 
rel’s president, John D. Schapiro, while his 
wife, Ellie, claimed the ladies’ plate. 


By 3 o’clock and after a chicken luncheon 
at the clubhouse, it was time for everyone to 
proceed to Mrs. Edward S. Voss’s Atlanta Hall 
farm for the afternoon’s races. 

Melting ice had left the ground soft and 
deep. The sun glittered as it shone on the icy 
coating of the trees, fences and barns. During 
the race, a horse’s careless rap of a rail pro¬ 
duced a tinkling sound like ice in a highball 
glass. The wind was strong and cold. 

Out of 14 entries there were seven starters 
in the S. Lurman Stewart Challenge trophy 
which was presented by Mrs. Oliver Reeder, 
wife of the nephew of the late Mr. Stewart. 

Carrying Dr. John R. S. Fisher, who helped 
comprise the allotted 165 pounds, Island 
Stream trailed for the first two miles, well be¬ 
hind the early leaders, Mrs. J. F. Gregory’s Van’s 
Bailongo and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan’s Cafe. 
He moved up steadily during the last mile 
and was an easy victor over Redmond C. 
Stewart’s Haffaday with Paddy Neilson aboard. 
Island Stream looked fit and jumped smoothly 
in the slippery mud. Third place went to *Ver- 
bier which was ridden by Jack Griswold in 
place of his brother, Ben, who was injured in 
the morning’s race. 

By winning, Dr. Fisher earned a second leg 
on the challenge trophy, he having gained his 
first leg last year with Landing Party. Another 
first for him will retire the bowl. 

Frank Bonsai, Jr., owner, rider, trainer, has a 
particular fondness for the course at Mrs. Voss’s 
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Cafe, ridden by Charles Fenwick, Jr., 
breaks the ice in Stewart Memorial. 
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BRKRIDOB * HARFORD 



Above, Paddy Neilson and Haffaday 
lead Johnny Fisher, on Island 
Stream, in the Stewart Memorial. 
Positions were reversed at finish. 

Pistol W. goes down in Voss Memorial, 
unseating rider Turney McKnight. 



Dr. John R. S. Fisher, rider-trainer 
of G. T. Weymouth’s Island Stream, 
is accompanied by sons Jack and 
Rush as he accepts Stewart Memorial 
trophies from Mrs. Oliver Reader. 
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Peter Winants 




Frank Bonsai, Jr., and Conasauga 
en route to victory in Edward Voss 
Memorial heavyweight contest. 

Mrs. Edward S. Voss presents 
trophy honoring her late husband 
to F. A Bonsai, Jr., owner, 
rider and trainer of Conasauga. 

Among Island Stream's fans 
were Dr. John Fisher's wife Dolly 
and their daughter, Katherine. 
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ESKRIDGE- HARFORD 



farm. He has won his share of important hunt 
meets, including the Maryland Hunt Cup of 
1956, and could rest on his laurels. But Satur¬ 
day afternoon found him on Conasauga, his 
12 -year-old brown gelding, showing the other 
riders just how it’s done. 

Staying well off the early pace which was set 
by Charles Fenwick, Jr., on John McShane’s 
Puddinfoot, Conasauga moved into second 
place as the field passed between two of Mrs. 
Voss’s barns where a great big post and rail 
fence stands. Conasauga was hard-pressed by 
Handsome Daddy (Jack Griswold riding) 
who had been in contention for 2 V 2 miles, but 
was tiring. Bonsai’s gelding won easily with 
Handsome Daddy second. Third place went to 
Gassendi, ridden and trained by Edwin Merry- 
man. 

John Fisher and Frank Bonsai earned points 
toward the Billy Barton Challenge cup which 
will be awarded to the champion point-to- 
point horse and toward the Carling Cup 
awarded to the champion point-to-point rider 
at the end of Maryland’s hunt meets. 

The day’s activities ended with a thrilling 
ladies’ race. Although there were only three 
starters, the race was exciting and full of hap¬ 
penings. Despite the mud, Leslie Bowman on 
Major James L. Bowman's Cherokee Bid set 
a very fast early pace. Nancy Griswold on her 
own Copper Chance was close behind her and 
Nancy Yearsley on Mrs. Andrew Hobbs’s Taca- 
mahac trailed. 

There was a very sharp turn on the course at 
the bottom of one of the hills. Copper Chance 
slipped and eliminated Miss Griswold from 
the race. 

At the next to last of the 20 jumps, Taca- 
mahac, who was running a distant second, fell 
and spilled Miss Yearsley. At almost the same 
moment, Cherokee Bid, a very tired horse, re¬ 
fused the last jump. As Leslie Bowman turned 
to try again, Nancy Yearsley remounted Taca- 
mahac which must have been refreshed by that 
short pause. In a hard drive Tacamahac caught 
and passed Cherokee Bid to win by three 
lengths amidst shouts of encouragement. □ 


Right, Elkridge-Harford’s old-fashioned 
point-to-point, officially named 
the Frederic S. Cross Challenge Plate, 
attracted 33 despite icy conditions. 


Alicia Stump (far right) was first child 
(under 17) and second over all 
to return to Mrs. Henry Obre's farm, 
where the Cross Plate began and ended. 


Lower right, Mrs. Thomas Sheridan 
applauds her husband after his winning 
ride on Shawnee in Cross Plate. 


Below, 11-year-old Ellen Horner was 
youngest child to complete 4-mile course. 
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HERB MADDEN 

Head Groom for Six Hunt Cup Winners 
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Herb Madden leads Duck Martin 
on Early Earner in paddock 
prior to 1972 Maryland Hunt Cup. 


When Herb Madden led Early Earner into the winners circle 
in the 76th Maryland Hunt Cup last month he became the second man 
in the history of the race to be the "head groom” for six winners. 

Herb has worked with horses for his entire life. He grew up on 
the late Mr. G. B. Fenwick’s property, which is now part of Worth¬ 
ington Farms, and used to help out, when a small boy, in Mr. Fenwick’s 
stable. 

His first real job was with Walter Bolgiano, of Cockeysville, and 
then in 1933 he returned to work for Mr. Fenwick and has been with 
some member of that family ever since. Herb was 68 in April. He and 
Mrs. Madden will celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary this fall. 
When asked about his long-time employment, Herb remarked, ”If you 
like it, it ain’t that long. Seems like a couple of days!” 

Herb has led into the Maryland Hunt Cup paddock the winners 
Fluctuate (twice), Third Army, Lancrel, Jay Trump and Early Earner. 
His favorite was Fluctuate who made his first start at 12. He ran in the 
Hunt Cup twice and won both starts. He also won the Grand National 
Point-to-Point in I960 and his record for the fastest time in that race 
still stands. 

The only other groom to bring in as many as six Maryland Hunt 
Cup winners was the late Walter Tyndall who won three times with 
both Blockade and Mountain Dew. Walter worked for 42 years for 
Janon Fisher, Jr., who trained both Blockade and Mountain Dew (and 
was also the latter horse’s owner). 

As for the future, the ageless Herb Madden said with a grin, "I’m 
gonna keep working here till I can’t go no more!” 
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Nov/ at Windy Hills 

FREE GALLANT 



Gray, 1965, * Gallant Man—No Strings, 
by Occupation 


A handsome gray, unraced son of 
♦GALLANT MAN and NO STRINGS 


"GALLANT MAN, classic winner of 14 races, 
$510,355, and sire of over 25 stakes winners, 
including GALLANT BLOOM ($535,739), WAR 
CENSOR (over $500,000), SPICY LIVING 
($251,204), PATTEE CANYON ($359,871), etc. 


$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Windy Hills Farm 
and Birchfield Farm 


NO STRINGS. 4 wins at 2 and 3, $30,010. 
Modesty S, 2nd Princess Doreen S. Hall' 
sister to OKANA, SILVER WINGS. Dam 
of 7 other foals— . 

GLOBEMASTER (Heliopolis). 10 wins, 2 to * 
$355,423, Arlington Classic (ntr), Woojj 
Memorial, Saranac H, Westchester S, Jna 
Belmont S, Preakness S, Futurity 
Cowdin S, Gotham S, Juvenile S, John &• 
Campbell H, 3rd Jersey Derby, Swift 
etc. Sire. 

NAIL V*Nirgal). 5 wins at 2, $250,230, Fu- 
| turity S, Remsen S, Pimlico Futurity, 2na 
j Experimental Free H, 3rd National Stai' 

; lion S, Everglades S, Gotham S. Sire. 

Mito (Native Dancer). 3 wins at 4, $10,690- 
|| 3rd Toboggan H. Sire. , 

Ashling (Nashua). Winner at 3 in Ireland. 
Placed in England, 3rd Athasi S, Fred 
Darling S. Dam of ASHLEIGH (at * 
II 1971, Jersey S, etc.). „ 

Featheredge II (Nashua). Placed at 3 * 
England, 2nd Diadem S, 3rd Jersey ?■ 
Dam of GREEK WATERS (4 wins to * 
1971 in Ireland, Probationers S, 2no 
ii National S, Tyros S, 3rd Angelsey S)- 
Arlo (‘Gallant Man). 4 wins, 3 to 5, $24,440. 
II Sire. , o 

Heliostrings (Heliopolis). 3 wins at 2 and o- 
Producer. 



Windy Hills Farm 

Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 21157 
M. H. Conover, Executive Director (301) 848-7908 or 848-5533 
BOLD LEGEND / DEDIMOUD / DEVIL’S TATTOO / FREE GALLANT 
ITSA GREAT DAY / PILOT / SAIL ON - SAIL ON / 'TURBO JET II 
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SAIL ON - SAIL ON 

Bay, 1964, *Turn-to—Anchors Aweigh, by Devil Diver 

FIRST STARTER A WINNER! 

His first starter, SAILMA, won by l'/2 lengths at Pimlico on April 24, in a 6 furlong maiden 
special race. 

SAIL ON - SAIL ON is a winning half-brother to NEVER BOW ($415,046), MAKE SAIL 
($191,815, dam of CAPTAIN'S GIG), Sheet Anchor ($126,535), Sailor's Knot ($86,974), 
and Deep Blue Sea (dam of PEACE MOVEMENT, ADMIRAL DIVER, Brilliant Dunce, 
George Patrick). 

SAIL ON - SAIL ON is by *TURN-TO, sire of leading sires FIRST LANDING, HAIL TO 
REASON, etc. 

$1,000 Live Foal Shares Available Property of a Syndicate 

DEDIMOUD 

Ch., 1958, Dedicate—Amiga, by * Mahmoud 

Stakes winner of over $100,000 and a half-brother to three other stakes winners. Sire 
of many winners, including stakes winners ROUGH MOOD and ROYAL DEBUT. He had 
out six 2-year-old starters last season, ALL were winners. 

$1,000 Live Foal Property of B. S. Campbell & Early Bird Stud 

PILOT 

Ch., 1956, Jet Pilot—War Shaft, by War Admiral 

Stakes winner of $70,331, the only foal of a full sister to champion BLUE PETER. Sire of 
stakes horses DISNEY FLYER, Song Master, Flybyyou. 

$500 Live Foal Property of Cambridge Stable 



Windy Hills Farm 

Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 21157 
M. H. Conover, Executive Director (301) 848-7908 or 848-5533 

BOLD LEGEND / DEDIMOUD / DEVIL'S TATTOO / TREE GALLANT 
ITSA GREAT DAY / PILOT / SAIL ON - SAIL ON / *TURB0 JET II 


Another Bold Legend Hits The Winner's Circle! 

Eda’s Legend won a 2-year-old allowance race by 5 lengths at a major track on 
May 1 giving 5 lbs. to the 2nd horse. 


BOLD LEGEND 


A Young Sire With Impeccable Breeding 


Ch., 1963, *Turn-to—Legendre, by *Challenger II 



His stakes winning MISS PLUMAGE is shown defeating SEA SAGA in the PRIORESS 
STAKES at Aqueduct. 


HIS 1971 AVERAGE-EARNINGS INDEX OF 2.54 PLACES 

BOLD LEGEND 

IN THE TOP 3% OF SIRES IN THE COUNTRY 

His 7 starters in 1971 earned $71,122, with per capita earnings of $10,160. He ranks 
in the top 4% of sires of runners with a Cumulative Average-Earnings Index of 2.35. 

Bold Legend stands for $2,000 live foal. A few seasons are available. Property of 
David Shaer. 

This is your last chance this year to breed to Bold Legend. 

Live Foal—Very few seasons available 

Property of David Shaer 

Windy Hills Farm 

Route 3, Westminster, Maryland 21157 
M. H. Conover, Executive Director (301) 848-7908 or 848-5533 
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North Flight Wins 
Pimlico’s Riggs Handicap 
For Sixth Stakes Victory 


by Snowden Carter 


JVlrs. Henry Obre’s North Flight increased 
earnings to $305,708 last month when he 
^°n Pimlico’s $25,000-added Riggs Handicap 
for the sixth stakes victory of his career. 

Would you believe that his well-bred dam 
(half-sister to $362,000 winner Wise Ship) 
°nce sold for $500? Or that the promotion- 
winded Maryland Horse Breeders Association 
[ e fuses to register North Flight as a Maryland- 
bred? 

Another curious thing about this 6-year-old 
f° n of Misty Flight and North Page is that he 
h^s had four different owners. Mrs. Obre, a di- 
Wctor of the MHBA, acquired the Maryland- 
h fe d (Jockey Club definition) midway of his 
^'year-old season. Earlier, he had been owned 
hy Jerry Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. William Mayer 
an d the Hurstland Farm. 

The story on North Flight begins with his 
nam, North Page. 

In 1963 (three years prior to North Flight’s 
birth) she was consigned to the Front Royal 
livestock Sale by her breeder, Milton Ritzen- 
h er g. She was bought from that auction for 
5500 by E. W. Bowen, owner and operator of 
me Forsyth Hardware Company in Front Royal, 
Va. 

Explains Mr. Bowen: ‘Most of the horses 
at Front Royal go for dog meat. North 
Eage was the highest priced horse of the day. 


She had a real bad breeding record (1962— 
slipped; 1963—slipped; 1964—barren) but she 
had a pedigree worth taking a chance on. 

'There weren’t many people bidding against 
me. Almost everybody dropped out when we 
passed the $200 mark. 

"After getting her home I decided to send 
her to Fritz Howard (the veterinarian who 
owns and operates Meadowville Farm in War- 
renton, Va.) so he could work on her and 
maybe straighten out her breeding problem. 

"Dr. Howard examined her and told me he 
couldn’t find anything wrong with her. So I 
booked her to his stallion Sea O Erin. She 
caught and from that mating came Imarock, a 
foal of 1965. I sold Imarock off the farm as a 
yearling to W. R. Harris for $3,500. The colt 
went on to win over $50,000. 

"After Imarock was foaled, I bred the mare 
back to Misty Flight. He stands at Dr. Howard’s 
farm, too. 

"She caught again, and I figured that the time 
had come to sell her. 

"So I advertised her in November of 1965 
in The Blood-Horse. 

"Jerry Kirk saw the ad and answered it. He 
offered me something like 50 cents down and 
a dollar a month. (The actual selling price was 
$5,000.) After we made a deal, he shipped her 
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to Maryland to Billy Christmas’ farm in Monk- 
ton.” 

Mr. Kirk is a 45-year-old horseman who has 
been a licensed trainer for the past 24 years. 
He lives in Delaplane, Va. His principal client 
is Mrs. Jane G. Kramer for whom he has 
trained for 23 years. 

"I bought the mare to speculate with,” Kirk 
recalls. "I thought a half-sister to Wise Ship in 
foal to Misty Flight ought to be worth more 
than $5,000.” 

The mare arrived in December, 1965, at 
Christmas’ Deepwell Farm and foaled ten days 
before she was put up for auction in the Mary¬ 
land Spring Sale of 1966 at Timonium. 

"I had her booked to Spin,” says Kirk. ”He 
was hot right then. 

"It was through Billy Christmas that the 
Mayers (Mr. and Mrs. William Mayer, of 
Seekonk, Massachusetts, owners of the Compass 
Farm) got interested in her. 

"They wound up buying the mare and her 
10-day-old foal (later to be named North 
Flight) for $13,000. I figure it was $10,000 for 
the foal and $3,000 for the mare. 

"Well, after they got the mare, they asked 
me for advice on breeding her. 


"That’s where I made my big mistake. I 
should have said Spin or any other Maryland 
stallion. That way North Flight would have 
been eligible for Maryland-bred registration. 

(Editor’s note: Because Mr. Kirk, the breeder 
[by Jockey Club definition the breeder of a 
horse is the owner of the horse’s dam at time 
of foaling] of North Flight, is a non-resident 
of Maryland, North Page would have had to 
have been bred back to a Maryland stallion in 
1966 for her 1966 foal to be eligibile for Mary¬ 
land-bred registration. The failure of the Mayers 
to breed the mare to a Maryland stallion in 
1966 has cost Mr. Kirk a great amount of 
money in breeder bonuses as well as prevent¬ 
ing North Flight from competing in Maryland- 
bred stakes.) 

"But that Misty Flight colt at her side was 
so darned good-looking, I told them I thought 
they ought to try to get another one just like 
him. So I called up Fritz Howard and asked 
him if he’d take the mare. He said Misty 
Flight’s book was full but he thought he could 
squeeze her in. 

"Then 1 hauled the mare and foal myself 
down to Dr. Howard’s farm. He bred the mare 
to Misty Flight, but she didn’t catch.” 


VIMY RIDGE 

Vimy—Angelicas, by Colombo 

Property of a Syndicate $450 Live Foal 

Stakes winner of 9 races and $110,334, *VIMY RIDGE, set a NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD in the Senatorial Stakes, running the one mile on the 
turf in 1:34% by 5 lengths. He also set a NEW COURSE RECORD in the 
Laurel Handicap for 1 1/8 mile in 1:47% by 2 lengths. 

*VIMY RIDGE is a half-brother to FOUR other stakes winners. 

*VIMY RIDGE has sired many winners in his first five crops or racing age, 
including SHAMROCK PEGGIE (2nd Tuscarora H), MISS FALL RIVER (2nd 
Conniver H, 3rd Gallorette H), etc. 



Timothy J. Rooney 
300 Stadium Circle 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15212 
(412) 323-1200 


Patrick J. Rooney 
Liberty Bell Park 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(215) 637-7100 
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But, as Jerry Kirk said, it was the foal and 
n ot the mare which had become the vital part 
of the package. 

The Mayers won their first stakes with North 
Flight at Shenandoah Downs in the 1968 Tri- 
State Futurity. 

The following season as a 3 -year-old North 
Flight won the Leonard Richards, Kent and 
Long Branch Stakes in the colors of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayers’ Compass Stable. 

After winning these three stakes on three 
consecutive Saturdays in June, North Flight was 
Put up for sale by his owners. The Hurstland 
Farm (owned by the brothers Charles, Alfred 
a nd Hiram Nuckols) bought North Flight in 
July M fo r a price well into six figures.” 

Almost immediately, Hurstland resold North 
Flight to Mrs. Obre, owner of Merryland Farm 
in Hydes, Md. 

Mrs. Obre’s new purchase failed to win an¬ 
other stakes as a 3 -year-old, but he vindicated 
Lis price by finishing second in the United Na¬ 
tions, Man o’ War, and Ventnor Handicaps. 

At 4 (1970) North Flight wasn’t much. He 
w on one of seven starts, earning $17,000. 

But last year, as a 3 -year-old, he regained top 
l°rm, winning the Valley Forge Handicap and 


placing in the duPont, Dixie, Canadian Turf, 
Brandywine Turf, Cochise Turf and Walter 
Haight Handicaps. His 1971 earnings amounted 
to $63,617. 

Given a six-months rest (October to April), 
North Flight returned to action last month at 
Pimlico by finishing third in a six-furlong al¬ 
lowance race won by Leematt. 

The Riggs Handicap was his second start of 
the 1972 season. 

Leading from start to finish of the mile and 
a sixteenth race (which was scheduled for the 
turf but run on the main track because of the 
rain), North Flight came home a two and a 
half length winner over Lexington Park. 

The Riggs marked North Flight’s second 
stakes victory in Mrs. Obre’s colors and was, of 
course, his second since joining trainer Kenny 
Field’s stable. And it was the first stakes-win 
for his rider, Robert J. Martin, in 13 years, he 
having been reinstated by the Maryland Rac¬ 
ing Commission only last fall after being sus¬ 
pended for 14 years. 

Another unusual aspect of the Riggs was that 
the first five finishers were Maryland-breds— 
all but North Flight fully registered. Poor Jerry 
Kirk. □ 


/looking /ot a Show PzoApect ? 

We can provide the horse or pony that is right for you. 

• Riding Lessons 

• Showing 

• Boarding 

• Training 

• Legging-Up 

• Indoor Ring 

One hundred acres with board fencing, large modern barn, turn-out shed in heart 
of Elkridge-Harford hunting country. 

Mrs. Sylvia Hechter WINTERS RUN FARM Fallston, Maryland 

(301) 557-7151 
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What's New 
in Maryland 
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Windy Hills Gets Free Gallant 

Free Gallant, an unraced half-brother to 
Globemaster ($355,423) and Nail ($250,230), 
is standing the 1972 season at the Windy Hills 
Farm in Westminster. A foal of 1965, Free 
Gallant is by *Gallant Man out of No Strings 
by Occupation. His stud fee is $1,000. 

Dancer's Image Sires Winner 

An elated Peter Fuller informed The Mary¬ 
land Horse by telegram last month that Danc¬ 
er’s Image’s first starter was a winner first time 
out. ‘Thought you should know,” read the tele¬ 
gram, “Dancer’s Image’s first starter, Lapland 
Night, won by two lengths today. Owner Mr. 
Bayard Tuckerman.” 

Dancer’s Image, winner of the 1968 Ken¬ 
tucky Derby and seven other stakes, has been at 
stud in Maryland since being retired following 
the 1968 Preakness. He stands at Dr. Robert A. 
Leonard’s Glade Valley Farm as the property 
of a syndicate (32 shares of which Mr. Fuller 
owns 25) for a fee of $12,500. 

Winner of over $350,000, the Maryland-bred 
stallion is by Native Dancer out of Noors Image 
by *Noor. He was foaled at Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm. 

Lapland Night is already being regarded by 
her trainer, M. J. (Junie) Bresnahan, as some¬ 
thing special. Says Bresnahan: “It takes more 
than a little speed to impress me, but this filly 
looks like she may be one of the best horses 
I’ve ever been around. She’s got plenty on the 
ball and will be a good one.” 

Mr. Fuller reports that there are nearly 30 
2 -year-olds by Dancer's Image in training in 
this country and Europe. "Waiting for this first 
crop to become old enough to race has seemed 


like an eternity,” said the Boston automobile 
dealer. “It’s been much worse than the pressures 
of the Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Wood 
Memorial combined.” 

Lapland Night was bred by her owner, Mr. 
Tuckerman, in Massachusetts. 

Happy Ridan Retired To Stud 

Oakwood Stables’ Happy Ridan has joined 
the Kennersley Stud stallion ranks following a 
racing injury which forced his retirement. The 
7-year-old horse is by Ridan out of Happy 
Flirt by Johns Joy. He was a winner of over 
$40,000. His second dam, Saracen Flirt, is the 
dam of two stakes-winners—Oh Johnny 
($300,000) and Silly Sara ($28,000). 

Kauai King's First S-W 

When Kauai Prince won the second divi¬ 
sion of the $25,000-added Gold Rush Stakes 
at Golden Gate last month he became the first 
stakes-winner in this country for his sire, the 
former Maryland stallion Kauai King. 

Kauai Prince is out of Chalvedele, a stakes- 
placed winner of $61,000. The 3-year-old colt 
was bred by Fountainhead Farm and Irv David 
in partnership in Kentucky. 

Winner of $381,000, Kauai King was the 
first Maryland-bred ever to win the Kentucky 
Derby. He followed that 1966 triumph up with 
a score in the Preakness but was fourth in the 
Belmont, thus failing to become the first Triple 
Crown winner since Citation in 1948. 

Kauai King stood at Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s 
Sagamore Farm as the property of a syndicate 
through the 1971 season. He is now standing 
in England but may be returned to Maryland 
for the 1973 season. 
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dinner By Sail On-Sail On 

Sailma, owned and bred by Mrs. B. Frank 
Christmas and trained by Mr. Christmas, be- 
^arne the first winner for her sire, Sail On-Sail 
^ n > when she won a $5,000 purse maiden race 
at Pimlico last month. 


Sailrna is from a test crop of four foals, none 
^ which raced as 2-year-olds in 1971. Sail On- 
^ail On is the property of a syndicate and stands 
at the Windy Hills Farm in Westminster for 
a fee 0 f $1^000. The 8-year-old stallion is by 
Turn-to out of Anchors Aweigh by Devil 


D 


iver. 


dinner For Devil's Tattoo 

. The young Maryland stallion Devil’s Tattoo 
* lre d his first winner last month when Cute 
-Utle Devil scored by eight lengths at Aque- 
Uc t- Cute Little Devil was bred by her owner, 
^dith MarienhofT, who is also the owner of 
ev il’s Tattoo. Mrs. Marienhoff stands her 9- 
V^ar-old stallion at the Windy Hills Farm in 
e stminster for a live foal fee of $500. Devil’s 
, att °o is by Rough’n Tumble out of Boodlette 
V Boodle. Cute Little Devil is from her sire’s 
rst crop of five foals. 

^ 0r Ward Pass Awarded Purse 

Reversing a lower court’s decision, the Ken- 
tUc ky Court of Appeals early this month 
avv arded the 1968 Kentucky Derby purse to 
a lumet Farm’s Forward Pass, 
dancer’s Image, who finished first in the 
face > was disqualified from purse money be- 
Cause of a chemist’s report that the Peter Fuller- 
^vned colt won the Derby while carrying 
u ^a2olidin in his system. 

Subsequently syndicated, the Maryland-bred 
Acer’s Image stands at stud at Dr. Robert A. 
e °nard’s Glade Valley Farms for a fee of 


$12,500. His oldest crop of foals are 2-year- 
olds and include the winner Lapland Night 
who scored impressively in her first start. 

Dancer’s Image finished first in the 1968 
Derby by a length and a half over Forward Pass. 
The positive urine test was announced a few 
days later, causing the Churchill Downs stew¬ 
ards to order the immediate redistribution of 
the purse. 

But the redistribution was suspended when 
Mr. Fuller elected to take the case to court. He 
subsequently lost his first court case, won the 
second round in a higher court and finally lost 
the third and final round with the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. 

Schapiro Honored in Japan 

A special ’’Laurel Race” will be programmed 
at the Nakayama Race Course near Tokyo on 
Sunday, May 28, and John D. Schapiro, presi¬ 
dent of Laurel and impresario of the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. International, will make the winner’s 
circle presentation. Mr. Schapiro will be the 
guest of the Japan Racing Association during 
his visit there. 

Billy Barton Final Standings 

J. Fife Symington’s Handsome Daddy won 
the Billy Barton Trophy, accumulating eight 
points in the seven-race series to edge Mrs. 
Carl J. Meister, Jr.’s MacBeep by two points. 
Tied for third position with five points each 
were Dr. George Murnan’s Gabby S., Irvin S. 
Naylor’s Squire O’York and Charles C. Fen¬ 
wick’s Devil’s Lancer. 

The races in which points were awarded 
included the Howard County Cup, Edgar Me¬ 
morial, Edward S. Voss, S. Lurman Stewart, 
John Rush Streett, Goshen’s Montgomery Cup 
and the Benjamin H. Murray Memorial. 
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Obituary 


American Horse Shows Association. In 1962 
he represented the United States at the Feder¬ 
ated Equestrian Internationale convention held 
in Berne, Switzerland. 

Long an advocate and instructor in dressage, 
Mr. Asmis recalled in a 1970 interview that he 
was one of the first instructors in Maryland to 
encourage his pupils in this type of riding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Asmis maintained a 35-horse 
stable at their Carroll county farm. Virtually all 
of these horses are Arabians. 

Walter Tyndall 

Walter Tyndall died on the 31st of March 
at age 79 after suffering a stroke last fall. As 
head groom for Janon Fisher, Jr., he led nine 
Grand National and six Maryland Hunt Cup 
horses to the winner’s circle. 

Walter was born in Tennessee and was 
brought to Maryland in the 1920’s by Scott 
Harlan, trainer for Walter Jeffords. He was im¬ 
mediately employed by Mr. Fisher—a job he 
kept for 43 years. 

Uneducated as a child, Walter taught him¬ 
self, at night, to read and write when he was 
over 50 years old. As Mr. Fisher said, "He was 
an exceptional man.” 

Walter’s record in the Maryland Hunt Cup 
(head groom for six winners) has been equaled 
only by Herb Madden. Tyndall’s winners were 
Blockade and Mountain Dew, both three-time 
winners. 

Walter Tyndall and Mountain Detv 


Carl Asmis 

Carl Asmis, one of Maryland’s finest riding 
authorities, collapsed and died last month while 
riding one of his Arabians at his 270-acre 
Never Die Farm in Sykesville. 

A native of Hamburg, Germany, Mr. Asmis 
was a World War I cavalry officer who came 
to this country in 1921. He moved to Maryland 
in 1934, being first employed by the now de¬ 
funct Barnett riding school in Lutherville. 

It was while riding at the Dixie Riding Club 
(York road and Cedar avenue) that he met his 
wife, the former Jane Decker. Mrs. Asmis’ 
father was A. G. Decker, co-founder with S. 
Duncan Black of the Black and Decker tool 
manufacturing concern. 

Totally dedicated to the art of horsemanship, 
Mr. Asmis became a ten-division judge for the 
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All We Want 
Is A Good 
Horse Picture 


Maryland Horses's photographic contest ends June 30. First prize 
$250. Five $50 prizes. Twenty-five certificates of merit. 


The rules are: 

1. Amateurs only. 

2. Black and white prints only. 

3. 8 by 10 inches minimum size. 

4. Photographs must be horse oriented. 


5. All prints become property of The Maryland 
Horse and will not be returned. 

6. No restriction as to where photograph was 
taken. 


Mark all entries "Photographic Contest" and mail to The Maryland Horse, Box 4, 

Timonium, Maryland 21093 
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ADAMITA, by Ali Serene, ch.f., April 12, by Silent 
Screen. Mrs. Henry Obre. Mare to Knightly 
Manner. 

ALLEGED VIOLENCE, by Francis S., ch.c., April 
5, by American Native. Peter Fuller. Mare to 
Dancer’s Image. 

ALTIVO, by # Alibhai, b.f., January 19, by *Dorileo. 
D. W. Carroll. 

ANNE, by Nashua, blk.f., February 27, by Better 
Bee. W. S. Farish, III. 

ABROGATION, by Royal Ascot, b.f., March 21, by 
* Maris. George C. Clarke. Mare to Ribird. 

B ALDALAY, by Bald Eagle, b.c., March 23, by 
^balance. Dion Kerr. Mare to Tequillo. 

BEANOT, by Revoked, b.c., April 12, by Apathy. 
Adolph Meyer. Mare to Road At Sea. 

CALL at HOME, by Bluie West, b.c., March 17, 
by Gin Tuesday. Elmer Aisquith. Mare to 
Juvenile John. 

CAP and GOWN, by * Alibhai, b.c., March 7, by 
Knightly Manner. Leon Savage. Mare to Iron 
Ruler. 

CAPTAIN’S JOY, by *Turn-to, gr.c., April 4, by 
Restless Native. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. Mare to 
Restless Native. 

CHALVEDELE, by First Fiddle, ch.c., March 12, by 
Eern Dancer. Irvin and Verlie David and Ray 
an d Anja Mikkonen. Mare to Big Brave. 

c HAn Tilly jewel, by *Petare, ch.f., April 10, 
by Restless Native. John Costello. Mare to 
Banderilla. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, by Paper Tiger, b.f., February 
29, by Old Man Red. Phil Uttman. Mare to Road 
At Sea. 

COLE COFFEE, by * Coffee Money, ch.f., March 20, 
by Idolater. Alfred Anderson. Mare to Berkley 
Prince. 

CROWN JEWEL, by Nasco, blk.c., March 4, by 
% Turbo Jet II. Windy Hills Farm. Mare to 
Turbo Jet II. 

ANCE, by Native Dancer, ch.f., April 7, by Royal 

# Gunner. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. Mare to Nearctic. 
°ARK MILE, by Black Tarquin, b.c., April 17, by 
Road At Sea. Virginia Guest. Mare to Road At 
bea. 

D AY AFTER DAY, by *Ribot, ch.f., April 14, by 
Herbager. H. A. Love. Mare to Proud Clarion. 
ELP SPACE, by *Princequillo, gr.c.. April 12, 
by Dancer’s Image. Peter Fuller. Mare to Dancer’s 
image. 

DOUBLE CLOVER, by * Stella Aurata, b.c., April 4, 
by Assemblyman. M. C. Grindle. Mare to 
Exceedingly. 

DOZEN ROSES, by Mr. Gus, ch.f., April 17, by 
Edot. Logan Grier. Mare to Dedimoud. 


Eeft, 

stak 


Cyane—Venomous colt, half-brother to 
e s winner Treacherous and Explodent, 


J°!*PS at Woodstock. Mike Freeman’s filly 
r, 9bt) is by Restless Native—Exception. 


DREXEL MISS, by Count Turf, ch.f., April 6, by 
Florida Sunshine. Isadore Schwartz. Mare to Devil’s 
Tattoo. 

EAGER SIS, by Intent, b.f., April 1, by Hurry to 
Market. Jack Whorl. Mare to Knightly Manner. 

EGAD, by The Doge, b.c., April 14, by Itsa Great 
Day. Logan Grier. Mare to Itsa Great Day. 

ETIQUETTE, by *Bernborough, ch.f., April 12, by 
T. V. Lark. Pin Oak Stable. Mare to Knightly 
Manner. 

EVEN DOZEN, by * Priam II, b.c., April 11, by 
Bold Monarch. Heichris Stable. Mare to Berkley 
Prince. 

FIL ROUGE, by Georgian, b.f., March 9, by Piercer. 
James W. Dickey. Mare to Arctic Fable. 

FLOWERDALE, by Hillsdale, b.c., March 18, by 
Road At Sea. Mrs. Henry Obre. Mare to Pia Star. 

FORTUITY, by Sherluck. b.c., April 22, by Jutland. 
John E. Hughes. 

GEORGE’S FANCY, by Count Flame, ch.f., March 
30, by Martins Rullah. George Clark, Jr. Mare 
to Exceedingly. 

GLEN ARM, by Thinking Cap, ch.f., April 10, by 
Mongo. Mrs. A. C. Randolph. Mare to Tinajero. 

GWYNN OAK, by Ridan, b.c., April 2, by Creme 
Dela Creme. Mrs. H. A. Love. Mare to Arts and 
Letters. 

GYRE AND GIMBLE, by Like Magic, b.f., April 10, 
by Devil’s Tattoo. Edith Marienhoff. Mare to 
Devil’s Tattoo. 

HALF WAY HOUSE, by * Wilton Road, b.c., March 
16, by Inbalance. Edwin Miller. Mare to Road 
At Sea. 

HOLIDAY GIFT, by # Seaneen, ch.f., March 30, by 
Bold Legend. David Shaer. Mare to Bold Legend. 

HOLLY-O., by Victory Morn, b.f., March 3, by Solo 
Landing. Guy H. Burt. Mare to Majestic Prince. 
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HONEYNOB, by Tus One, ch.c., April 3, by Dunce. 
Virginia McKenney. Mare to Restless Native. 

I’LL NEVER TELL, by War Tune, b.f., March 22, 
by Piercer. James W. Dickey. Mare to Ribird. 

JACKIE CAROL, by Helioscope, b.f., March 6, by 
Johnasark. Louis Rosenberg. Mare to Sail On- 
Sail On. 

*JEANNE D’ARC II, by Never Say Die, b.c., March 
21, by Kauai King. Mary K. Frank. Mare to 
One for All. 

JIGGLE, by Lochinvar, ch.f., April 1, by Turn to 
Reason. H. L. Welsh. Mare to Mightily. 

JONTONA, by Whippleton, b.f., April 23, by 
Prince Dare. Paul Rothfuss. Mare to Road At Sea. 

JULIE KATE, by Hill Prince, b.c., March 23, by 
Northern Dancer. Peter Fuller. Mare to Majestic 
Prince. 

KING’S DARLING, by *King of the Tudors, b.f., 
February 1, by Mr. Leader. Douglas Small, Jr. 
Mare to Dead Ahead. 

KY. PATRICIA, by Ky. Colonel, dk.b. or br.f., 
February 8, by Why Lie. Alfred Zacharias. Mare 
to Why Lie. 

LAZY GAL, by Commodore M., b.c., March 30, by 
Royal Gunner. Constancey Briggs. Mare to Bold 
Monarch. 

* LUDMILLA II, by High Hat, b.c., March 4, by 
Knightly Manner. Cerulean Farm. Mare to 
Knightly Manner. 

MAGNA STAR, by Pia Star, b.f., March 25, by 
Hop Hop. Dr. C. I. Warfield. Mare to 
Hydrologist. 

MAHYEE, by The Rhymer, ch.c., April 15, by 
* Flaneur II. Dudley Skinker. Mare to Pilot. 

MERINGUE GLACE, by * Royal Vale, b.c., March 
12, by Bosun. Mrs. T. W. Miller. Mare to Road 
At Sea. 

MERT J., by Alsab, b.f., February 23, by Turn to 
Mars. J. P. Thomas. Mare to Road At Sea. 

MINMOGNOVICH, by Pan Dancer, b.c., March 8, 
by L’Aiglon. Leif Hempel. 

MISS FLAMING, by Flaming Fleet, ch.f., March 
18, by Bold Legend. Anthony Rizzo. Mare to 
Dedimoud. 

MISS SUN TAN, by Sunglow, b.f., March 31, by 
Dancer’s Image. Mrs. Edwin Armstrong. Mare 
to Dancer’s Image. 

MISS TELEPHONE, by Some Chance, dk.b. or br.f., 
April 22, by Carry Back. George C. Clarke. Mare 
to Ribird. 

MISS TINGLE, by Avant Garde, ch.c., April 9, by 
Bold Legend. David Shaer. Mare to Bold Legend. 

MISTRESS QUICKLY, by Fleet Nasrullah, b.f., 
April 14, by Knightly Manner. Dana Draper. 

MOON MEADOW, by # Herbager, b.f., March 13, 
by Knightly Manner. Trillora, Inc. Mare to 
Knightly Manner. 

NAYNO, by War and Peace, dk.b. or br.f., April 1, 
by L’Aiglon. Celestino Dilibero. Mare to L’Aiglon. 

NORTELL, by El Mono, dk.b. or br.f., March 22, 
by * Flaneur II. Windy Hills Farm. Mare to 
Bold Legend. 

NOTHING FASTER, by Prince Dare, dk.b. or br.f., 
March 10, by Stevward. Mrs. L. I. Voigt. Mare 
to Bold Legend 



Colt foal by Bold Legend—Miss Tingle, by 
Avant Garde, tries out his legs. Owned by 
David Shaer, he was foaled at Windy Hills- 

Right, Merry Acres Farm's Self Control with 
her Dunce filly, a full sister to Dun-Cee. 
Mare will go to First Landing, sire of her 
second stakes winner, Controlled Landing- 


NOT SO SECRET, by Misty Flight, ch.f., March 23, 
by Pilot. Mrs. Howard Y. Haffner. Mare to 
Exceedingly. 

ONE LEGEND, by Tus One, b.c., March 28, by 
Jutland. James W. Dickey. Mare to Jutland. 

ONE TOO MANY, by Hangover, br.f, April 1> 
by Kauai King. Dept, of Animal Science, University 
of Delaware. Mare to Rambunctious. 

ONLYRUFF, by * Hafiz, b.c., April 5, by Hop Hop- 
Dr. C. I. Warfield. Mare to Hop Hop. 

OUT GUESS, by Alhambra, b.c., March 17, by D- 
Stevens. Mrs. Lewis Lehrman. Mare to Umbrella 
Fella. 

POLITICAL PLUM, by The Doge, gr.c., March 24, 
by Restless Native. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. Mare to 
Damascus. 

PRECIOUS GIRL, by Intentionally, b.f., April 5, by 
Needles. Peter Fuller. Mare to Amerigo Hill. 

PREFERABLE, by Dark Destroyer, dk.b. or br.f * 
March 27, by Be Somebody. Dennis Webb. Maf e 
to Dedimoud. 

PREVALENT, by Primate, ch.c., April 13, by Pilot. 
Milton Somerfield and Estate of Thomas R* 
O’Farrell. Mare to Dedimoud. 
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PRIME TIME, by Eight Thirty, b.c., March 24, by 
Prince John. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. Mare to 
Majestic Prince. 

PURITAN, by Crocket, b.c., March 4, by Bold 
Legend. David Shaer. Mare to Bold Legend. 

QUEEN BESS, by *Khaled, b.c., April 22, by My 
Dad George. George C. Clarke. 

QUEEN LASK, by *Vimy Ridge, b.c., March 17, by 
Exceedingly. James Utterback. Mare to Exceedingly. 

ROSA RAGUSA, by Royal Orbit, ch.f., March 13, 
Ey Determine. Peter Fuller. Mare to Dancer’s 
Image. 

ROYAL FRET, by Royal Levee, dk.b. or br.f., March 
1, by Solo Landing. Guy H. Burt. Mare to Bold 
Favorite. 

fcOYAL MAIDEN, by Royal Coinage, dk.b. or br.c., 
April 4, by My Dad George. Carey Rogers. Mare 
to Jet Traffic. 

SALVIA, by Mr. Trouble, ch.f., March 17, by Mito. 
Peter Fuller. Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

SLIPPERY COLLEEN, by The Irishman, ch.f., March 
13, by Why Lie. Alan T. Dearstyn. Mare to 
Juvenile John. 

SMALL BALANCE, by Sunny Boy, ch.f., March 10, 
Ey Military Plume. Peter Fuller. Mare to Dancer’s 
luiage. 

SUNGLOW BETTY, by Our Prince, ch.c., April 20, 
Ey Devil’s Tattoo. Edith Marienhoff. Mare to 
Devil’s Tattoo. 

SlJ N TUMBLE, by Rough’n Tumble, dk.b. or gr.f., 
April 16, Solo Landing. Guy H. Burt. Mare to 
*Piko. 


SYZYGY, by First Landing, ch.f., March 16 by 
Royal Orbit. Norman Bate. Mare to Knightly 
Manner. 

*TALARICA, by Never Say Die, ch.f., March 13, 
by Arts and Letters. H. A. Love. Mare to Arts 
and Letters. 

TEA CREEK, by Bryan G., ch.f., March 17, by 
Ambernash. Mrs. Sam Rogers. Mare to Tinajero. 

TEASE NOT, by Lord Priam, b.c., April 9, by Mister 
Pitt. Rhoda Christmas. Mare to Sail On-Sail On. 

THREE QUARTER GIRL, by Cohoes, gr.c., March 
22, by Dancer’s Image. Peter Fuller. Mare to 
Northern Dancer. 

TINKERBALL, by Supercolossal, blk.c., April 22, 
by Devil’s Tattoo. Windy Hills Farm. Mare to 
Free Gallant. 

TROJAN MAID, by Trojan Monarch, dk.b. or br.f., 
March 23, by Solo Landing. Gwynne H. Jones. 
Mare to Juvenile John. 

TUMBLING, by War Admiral, b.c., March 16, by 
Dancer’s Image. Peter Fuller. Mare to Dancer’s 
Image. 

T. V. MUSIC, by Mr. Music, dk.b. or br.c., March 
29, by Red Monk. P. N. Sansosti. Mare to Why 
Lie. 

TWIN OAKS, by Double Jay, ch.f., March 22, by 
Prince John. Carey Rogers. Mare to Diplomat 
Way. 

VIVIDLY, by Lenso. ch.c., April 23, by Nade. 
Dept, of Animal Science, University of Delaware. 
Mare to Search for Gold. 
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Report on Maryland Fund 
Program Given to NASRC 

Speaking at recent National Association of State Racing 
Commissioners convention in San Francisco, Snowden Carter 
discusses Maryland's experience with a state-bred program. 


MR. SNOWDEN CARTER: Thank you, 
Mr. Farnham. Mr. Brewer suggested that I 
come here this afternoon and tell you a little 
bit about our Maryland-bred Fund program, a 
state-bred program with which we have had 
ten years’ experience. 

As Mr. Donovan said earlier this afternoon, 
there isn’t much that beats experience, and we 
think that the growth of our industry in Mary¬ 
land during the past ten years has been remark¬ 
able—judged by any yardstick except those 
used by states which have no such program. 

Breeders, racetrack owners, trainers and horse 
owners in Maryland will tell you that the chief 


reason for Maryland’s Thoroughbred breeding 
growth has been our Maryland Fund program, 
a program which sets aside one half of one 
per cent of the pari-mutuel handle for Mary¬ 
land-bred horses, breeder awards, purse money 
and stallion awards. 

In dollars, this one half of one per cent in 
1971 amounted to $1,160,000. 

The distribution of over one million dollars 
annually in state-restricted races and breeder 
awards has attracted some of the nation’s finest 
horses to our state. As evidence, I would cite 
Northern Dancer and his sire Nearctic. North¬ 
ern Dancer was the nation’s leading stallion m 
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^71, marking only the second time in this cen- 
tUr y chat the country’s Number 1 stallion has 
n °t been a resident of Kentucky. 

Other examples of improved quality within 
state of Maryland are such runners as 
^auai King and Dancer’s Image—both win- 
ners of the Kentucky Derby. Prior to the in- 
Ce ption of the Maryland Fund program in 1962, 
Maryland-bred had ever won the Kentucky 
er t>y. Additionally, Maryland-breds won 5.9 
P er cent of the nation’s stake races in 1970, 
c ^mpared to 3 per cent in 1961, the year before 
Fund was created. 

h is interesting to note that Maryland is the 
Ration’s 42nd state in acreage and it is fourth 
ar gest in Thoroughbred production. In Mary- 
and we now produce five and a half per cent of 
* the Thoroughbred foals dropped in North 
^erica. Prior to our Maryland Fund program 
produced three per cent. 

% way of comparison it is pertinent to note 
. at Kentucky, the nation’s leading producer, 
l ? n °w producing 16.94 per cent of the North 
. nae rican foal crop as compared to 21 per cent 
1961. Obviously a considerable portion of 

er *tucky’s loss comes as a result of Maryland’s 
gain. 


So, briefly stated, our Maryland Fund pro¬ 
gram has during its ten years of existence 
tripled our foal crop—450 in 1961; 1,200 
today—while giving us also the nation’s lead¬ 
ing sire, two of the last six Kentucky Derby 
winners, and a vigorous, concerned industry 
which is capable of generating considerable 
political punch within our state. 

Without getting into the technical details of 
our program, I would like to point out two 
aspects of it which deserve your attention: 

The first is that despite considerable and 
understandable pressure from stallion owners, 
we have never restricted our program to the 
progeny of Maryland stallions. This, I think, is 
one of the keys to the program’s success. 

The second is that several critics of our pro¬ 
gram have failed to make a distinction between 
Maryland Fund races and our other Maryland- 
bred races. Those races in the latter group have 
no connection whatsoever with our Maryland 
Fund races and they are to me an anachronism 
which could well be eliminated. 

As I have explained, Maryland Fund races 
are financed by one half of one per cent of the 









Fund Speech, continued . . . 

pari-mutuel handle. Our other "old style” Mary¬ 
land-bred races are financed from regular over¬ 
night purse monies. 

Maryland Fund races are quality events be¬ 
ing limited to stakes, allowance, maiden and 
claimers in excess of $12,000. Our old style 
Maryland-bred races are designed for cheap to 
moderate claimers—the average race in this 
category being for horses worth $4,000 to 
$5,000. No breeder or stallion awards are given 
in these old style Maryland-bred races. Person¬ 
ally, I have never felt that these races achieved 
any purpose, but Maryland’s owners and breed¬ 
ers have grown accustomed to them during their 
30 or more years of existence. 

I would accordingly urge that any state con¬ 
templating a state-bred program observe these 
suggested guidelines: 

1. Use all available money for quality races 
and disassociate your program from claiming 
events. 

2. Do not restrict your races to the progeny 
of stallions standing within your state, other¬ 
wise you will be hindering your own growth in 
quality. 


3. If you are compelled to schedule cheap 
claiming events for state-bred horses, avoid the 
allocation of breeder bonuses to these events, 
otherwise you will be encouraging the further 
production of the cheapest type of horse pro¬ 
duced within your state. 

4. Provide, if possible, a breeders’ award for 
horses that win nonrestricted races. We have 
done this in Maryland for many years, the race¬ 
tracks themselves picking up this tab—a tab, 
incidentally, which amounted to $185,000 in 
1971. 

Thank you very much. 


PHONE: PARKWAY 5-0220 

C. MILLS, Inc. 

Ttozse *Jzanipoztation 

Operating under regulations of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Box 124 Laurel, Maryland 


Put your horse in the Winner’s Circle 
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FIRST FOALS WILL ARRIVE IN 1972 


MITEY PRINCE 


dk.b. or br. horse, 1965, by Blue Prince—Ittie Bittie, by Mr. Music 

Stakes winner of $107,856 (John B. Campbell Handicap, 
Walter Haight Handicap, 3rd Quaker Handicap) 



MITEY PRINCE winning the John B. Campbell Handicap by 7 lengths in February, 1970 

% the *PRINCEQUILLO stallion, BLUE PRINCE, stakes winner in England 
^nd sire of many stakes winners, including FOUR-AND-TWENTY, 

PRINCE tenderfoot, big brigade, nuada, prince davelle, 

?LUE THOR, PORTSMOUTH, THOROLY BLUE, NEW LEAF. KLING 
KLING. etc. 

P^t of the winning ITTIE BITTIE which produced 3 winners from 4 
foals to race. Second dam is a 100% producer. 

1971 Fe©—$500 Live Foal 

(Property of Baird C. Brittingham) 

STANDING AT 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


John P. Pons 
(3 0I) 879-1951 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 





No doubt about it—the Driving Marathon is having a 
revival on the Eastern seaboard. 

Newest addition to the growing list of competitions is 
the My Lady’s Manor meet held last month at the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunt Club. 

Judging the competitors were T. A. G. Moore, of Ottawa, 
Canada, and Jesse Gundry, of Rehoboth, Delaware. The course, 
as laid out by Mrs. Edward C. Dukehart and her committee 
members, began and ended at the club. Between start and 
finish were six miles of macadam and dirt roads through some 
of Harford county’s most beautiful country. 

The 14 entries from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Mary¬ 
land were undaunted by heavy showers, all completing the 
course in good spirits. 

Entries were divided into five classes: single ponies, pony 
pairs or tandems, single horses, pairs or tandems of horses and 
horses four-in-hand. 

Preliminary judging evaluated the turnout and condition 
of the harness, suitability of horse or pony to the vehicle, and 
handling in the ring. The driver (who is himself referred to 
as the ’whip”) is judged for his handling of that instrument. 
His whip is necessary equipment—not for punishment but for 
control—and is as vital to him as are legs to a rider. 

After the preliminary judging had been completed, the 
contestants were sent on the road with a 50-minute time-limit 
for completion of the course. Eying them along the way were 
the two judges who were also on hand at the finish where they 
determined the condition of the contestants. 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Crawford, III, took pony pairs class 
with their Welsh ponies Hamilton Shannon and Hamilton 
Dungannon. Mrs. Crawford also won a special award for 
best lady whip (driver). Lower right, their groom and 
pony, blanketed against rain, await driving marathon. 







John M. Seabrook’s entry 
in horse four-in-hand class. 



The winners were as follows: 

SINGLE PONY 

1. Guy Clardy, Glen Olden, Pa. 

Welsh pony Liseter Statesman, Meadowbrook cart 

2. Alberta Bowen, Springfield, Pa. 

Welsh, Listopada Peterkin, governess cart 

3. Valerie Gaver, White Hall, Md. 

Welsh-Shetland, Buttercup, governess cart 

PONY PAIR 

1. Mrs. H. L. Crawford, III, Gladstone, N.J. 

Welsh, Hamilton Shannon, Hamilton Dungannon 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Dean Bedford, Fallston, Md. 

Highland, Nottingham Jean, Monica of Culloden 
Four-wheel dog cart: late 1800 

3. Shoulderbone Farm, Madonna, Md. 

Welsh, Farnley Sunstreak, Shoulderbone Sampson 
Four-wheel pony trap 

also entered; Hamilton Fish Market, York, Pa., Welsh 

SINGLE HORSE 

1. Carl W. Jewell, Baltimore, Md. 

2. David Gwinn, Gladwyn, Pa. 

Canadian Halfbred, Gilda, Essex Trap 

3. Edward Antenberg, Baltimore, Md. 

Saddlebred 

also competed: Miss Ruth Goeb, Baltimore 
Morgan, Kings Liberty 
Kit Johnson, Elkridge, Md. 

Little Gray 

HORSE PAIR 

1. Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Rosenberg, Baltimore 
Calico, Rockey, spring wagon 

HORSE FOUR-IN-HAND 

1. Dr. Charles Addis, Birchrunville, Pa. 

Good Times, Happy Days, Mac Hoopes, Big Bruiser 
Park drag carriage 

2. John M. Seabrook, Westbrook, N.J. 

Marshall, Marquis, Milord, Milady 
"Break” carriage 
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Surrey entered by Hamilton 
Fish Market of York, Pa. 




Carl W. Jewell of Baltimore, 
winner of single horse class. 



Dr. Charles Addis driving 
his park drag carriage, first 
among horse four-in-hands. 



Dr. Addis’ 9-year-old son 
acts as groom for his father. 


i 
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At shows that put on driving marathons there is a 
class called Pleasure Driving. From my observation, most of 
the people driving are not having much fun, particularly in 
regard to their position on the box seat and their hands. Most 
look as though they are driving a fire engine or a chariot— 
body leaning forward, both hands holding the reins straight 
out, and wrists straight forward. 

Not only is this position of the hands tiring on the mus¬ 
cles, but you have no flex with the horse’s mouth, resulting 
in a direct pull and in the end making a hard mouth, and in 
most cases, a puller. Also, with reins in two hands one cannot 
properly use the whip. In riding you have what are called the 
natural aids, i.e., the hands, seat, legs and voice. The artificial 
aids are the spur and whip. In driving you have only the hands 
and voice as natural aids, and the artificial aid is the whip. 

I will try to point out in this article a few hints on driv¬ 
ing that may be of use to the novice, or newcomer. The diffi¬ 
culties which have to be overcome are so numerous they can¬ 
not all be discussed in detail. However, one of the greatest 
charms in driving consists of the ever-varying problems which 



Position. 

confront the driver—problems which must be solved at once, 
without hesitation. In no sport or pastime does the old say¬ 
ing, He who hesitates is lost,” hold more true than in that 
of driving. 

Looking at Figure 1 you will see the driver has the reins 
in both hands, and the whip in the right hand with the rein. 
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Never keep a lot of slack of the rein in your right hand, as 
then you cannot use the whip. The reason for this is obvious. 
If you do try to hit the horse when you have the off rein in 
the right hand, you must slack that rein off and the horse im¬ 
mediately dashes away to the left. Before I go further, I would 
suggest the reader learn to drive this way with a single horse, 
rather than a pair, as it is easier to use the different move¬ 
ments with only one horse. 

One important thing is this: Before you start, have a 
look around, even if you trust your groom to harness your 
horse. There is so much in putting a single horse to the car¬ 
riage that even the best overlook a point, and nothing is worse 
than to start and then have to stop to adjust the harness. 

Check everything, particularly the bitting and curb chain. 
The latter should not be too tight. After looking around, go 
to the off side of the horse and take the reins in the right 
hand, the near rein under the forefinger and the off rein under 
the third finger. With the reins and whip in the right hand 
get into the cart and sit down immediately. This is a safety 
measure. Now transfer the reins into the left hand, near rein 
over the forefinger and the off rein under the middle finger. 
Thus you have two fingers between the reins. (See Figure 2.) 

The reason for this is that it gives much more scope for 
the play of the wrist on the horses mouth, one of your natural 
aids. The thumb should point straight to the right and the 
forefinger be held well out, pointing to the right rear. This 
will keep the near rein close to the knuckle and the horse may 
easily be moved across the road to either the left or right by 
turning the back of the hand up or down respectively. Sit well 
up. It looks very bad to see the driver leaning forward over 
the reins. Keep your elbows close to your sides with the 
points almost touching the hips. The wrists should be well 
bent, as by this means you are enabled to keep perfectly 
steady bearing on the horses mouth without any jerking. 
This is a very important point. 

Some people say to me that the whip always feels heavy 
in their hand. All good driving whips—even the straight 
buggy whip—have a point where they balance. Do not hold 
the whip at the end, it will feel heavy, but find the balancing 
point and hold the whip there. (See Figure 2.) 



Fig. 2—Single Harness—Position of the Hands. 



Never drive without gloves. Nothing is worse than bare 
hands. Gloves should be large—at least one inch longer than 
the fingers, and very loose across the palm of the hand and 
wrist. They will very soon shrink and become the right size 
after the hand has become damp in them once or twice. 



Fig. 3—Shortening Reins. 

In shortening the reins (see Figure 3) always do it from 
behind, and not try to push the reins with the right hand 
through the front of the left hand. When you start to drive 
tandem and four, all shortening of reins has to be done from 
behind, so it is better to get in the habit of it from the start. 

Also, in turning a corner—say to the left—put the right 
hand on the near rein and bring it directly back towards the 
thumb of the left hand. Same way with the off rein, bring it 
back directly towards the thumb of the left hand. Don’t pull 
them out to the side. This will pull a slack from the left hand 
and on making your turn your reins will be uneven. 

In other words, never move the reins in the left hand. 
They should be the same length from start to finish. You can 
make a loop and place either the near or off rein under the 
thumb, letting go of the thumb in completing the turn, and 
your reins will be even. Also, you have the right hand free to 
use the whip to help the horse make the turn. 

One more thing about starting. I always teach my carriage 
horse to stand until I am ready to go. It is very disconcerting 
to have a groom trying to hold a horse or pair who will not 
stand while your passengers are making frantic efforts to get 
aboard. In starting, I always pick up my reins with a slight 
feel on their mouth, ask the groom to stand aside, and give 
them the word, such as "walk on” at the same time I drop my 
hand, relieving the feel on their mouth, and you get a nice 
smooth start. Always start your pair or single horse at a walk 
first, and then say, "Trot on” and away you go. I learned this 
from Charlie Barrie—one of the greatest whips I ever knew 
—when he came down and gave me lessons on driving a 
four. Q 
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WHIP SALUTE 



From MANUAL OF COACHING, by Fairman Rogers 

"THE SALUTE.—When Road-Coaches meet, the Coach¬ 
men salute each other with the whip. In early days, it was 
customary to move the whip-hand to the right, keeping it low, 
as shown at A; later, it became the fashion to raise the hand 
to the level of the face, as at B; and finally, about fifteen years 
ago, the manner shown at C, which resembles a soldier’s pre¬ 
sent sabre,’ was adopted. 

"A person driving a private Coach should always make a 
salute with the whip to a Road-Coach, when meeting one. If 
there are ladies with whom he is acquainted, on a Coach, he 
should raise his hat, passing his whip into his left hand. 

"It is hardly necessary to say that a man when driving 
should always take off his hat to a lady of his acquaintance; it 
is in bad taste merely to raise his whip in place of so doing. 
If he has not hands enough to spare one for his hat, he should 
continue to practice driving, until he can find one.” 


B 
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WINSTONE FARM 




BOARDING 

Two hundred acres of pasture— 
Over 80 modern stalls—Interested 
and concerned management. $100 
per month. 

YEARLINGS 

Fitted—Special Handling 

Daily grooming—three feedings per 
day—daytime stabling. $7.00 per 
day. 


BREAKING 

Conditioning performed by Bruce 
Brackett—An economical means of 
bringing your horse up to a breeze. 
$10.00 per day. Lay-ups handled 
and cared for at special rates. 



BREEDING 


FOALING 
At Stud 


*WESTERN SKY II - DUC DE 
GREAT - FOAM - BEAU PRIAM- 
LORD TOMBOY. 

Seeking two stallion prospects for 
1973 under syndicate conditions or 
contract. 



WINSTONE FARM 


Route 1, Box 7, Darlington, Maryland 21034 

Miles Hopkins Frank Hopkio s 

(301) 457-4005 (301) 457-4151 







YANKEE LAD 


Bay, 1965, Rejected—"Tabarina, by The Yuvaraj 

Stakes winner of 9 races, $83,806, he won the MONU¬ 
MENTAL HANDICAP (setting a new track record, for 1 1/16 
miles in 1:42%, defeating Juvenile John, Corn Caster, 
Rockem Back, Mister Diz, etc.), the SURVIVOR STAKES 
and the TRI-STATE FUTURITY. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


First foals are yearlings of 1972 


$500 Live Foal 


John P. Pons 

(301) 879-1951 or 877-7769 

Bel Air, Maryland 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 or 877-7422 

21014 





4 FOR 4 


BEEKEEPER IS THE SIRE OF 4 STARTERS, ALL WINNERS. 
BLAHEEN HAS WON OVER $20,000, STICKY HAS WON 
OVER $10,000, RA IS A WINNER IN ENGLAND AND 
APICULTURE WON 2 RACES AT 2, 1971. 


BEEKEEPER 


Hillary 


Saigon 


‘Khaled 
Snow Bunny 
Thumbs Up 
Blessed Isle 


Hyperion 
Eclair 
f*Boswell 
La Rose 
f‘Blenheim II 
Gas Bag 
Nearco 

l*Notley Abbey 


Beekeeper won races at Santa Anita, Hollywood Park and Del Mar, from 
6 furlongs to 1 1/16 miles and placed in five stakes. He is by Hillary, stakes 
winning sire of such good ones as Hill Rise ($634,599), Hill Clown ($148,755), 
Hill Shine ($103,992), etc. His winning dam produced four other winners, 
all by Hillary, including Pollen, stakes placed winner of over $70,000. This 
is the family of Biggs ($305,797), * King's Abbey( sire), Monty, etc. 


1972 Fee $500 Live Foal 

Property of George A. Pope, Jr. 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 



BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 
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gr., 1968 

Decidedly—Queen City Miss, by Royal Union 


Stakes Winner of 

$ 186,424 

Holder of Three 
track records 

Stakes winner in 
Puerto Rico and the 
U.S.-Jerome H., Roamer 
H., Trenton H. 

Defeated Farewell 
Party, Never Bow, 

Protanto, Shuvee, etc. 

1972—First Year At Stud 

SAG/1 MORE FyiRM 

Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
Frank A. Alexander, Manager (301) 833-3737 



Property of Clinton Stables, Inc., 
Raphael Escudero, President 
1972 Fee: $3,500 Live Foal 
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FIELD HORSE 



Cartoons by Nancy Boyce 


We bought our first and I hope to God 
only Thoroughbred as a 2-year-old. ‘'Of course 
we won’t breeze him till his knees close,” our 
trainer remarked. 

"He means,” my husband explained without 
my even asking, "until the colt’s epiphyses 
mature.” 

I thanked him. Further down the shedrow, at 
a stall guarded by a cherubic 8-year-old, I sup¬ 
posed I had found my vocabulary level. "What 
do they call that horse?” I asked. There was a 
question which would not elicit jargon. 

"They calls her filly ” the child corrected 
gently. Round one and out. 

"You watch her rubbed, you know she’s a 
lady,” the babe prattled on, evidently having 
misjudged where my ignorance lay. "Anybody 
touch her butt, she kick him in a New York 
minute.” 

For others like me who have yet to master 
an argot in which a filly cannot be a horse, but 
a horse can be a maiden, and a mudder (simul¬ 
taneously!), I am compiling a glossary. Any 
twenty-pound Unabridged explains epiphysis, 
but suppose you overhear your trainer telling 
your $10,000 colt’s exercise boy, "We’ll blow 
this animal out tomorrow!” Smelling salts would 
do you more good than anything Webster ever 
published, but my glossary will reassure you 
that your trainer’s intentions are benign. A 
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Neophyte Owner Compiles 
Glossary Of Racing Terms 


by Martha Bennett Stiles 


blowout is a quick hard work just before the 
parimutuel clerks go on strike. 


SETTIN CHILLY 



2. Broke; adj. 

Sample Sentence: "He is broke.’ 


Following are a few more samples from the 
glossary’s five chronological divisions. 

I. WORDS AND PHRASES YOU ARE 
APT TO ENCOUNTER BEFORE YOUR 
COLTS FIRST SEASON 

1. Any Kind of Horse; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "He could be any kind of 
horse.” 

Who Will Say it to You: (A) An owner 
who is trying to sell you the horse. (B) 
An auctioneer who has not noticed that 
his catalog flipped a few pages just before 
the colt was led into the ring. (C) A 
trainer to whom you are going to pay the 
per diem rate. 

Any kind of horse is a horse with no upper 
limit on ability. Although the average Thor¬ 
oughbred never takes down any purse, no fu¬ 
turity nomination is too costly for this horse. 
The Triple Crown is a distinct possibility. If 
you are paying the per diem rate, your trainer 
will speak to you of your colt as potentially 
any kind of horse until it appears physically 
dangerous to himself to do so; usually that hap¬ 
pens well before futurity final payments are 
due. 


Who Will Say it to You: The man who has 
been paid to break the horse. (Although 
on the outside you may hear persons de¬ 
scribed as broke, this adjective applied to 
anyone in the horse business is so redun¬ 
dant that when encountering it on the 
backstretch you can assume its subject is 
a horse.) 

With luck, broke means that the horse has 
seen a human being. 

3. Broke and in Training Thirty 
Days; adj. phrase 

Sample Sentence: "Now there’s a big horse 
with a lotta size; broke and in training 
thirty days.” 

Who Will Say it to You: Any auctioneer of 
any unraced animal. 

Meaning: The animal has been shown a sad¬ 
dle, and a bridle has been waved in front 
of his nose. 

4. Hot Walker; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "The hot walker is drunk 
again.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A trainer who has 
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been after you to let him attach your ex¬ 
pensive animal to a mechanical walker. 

A hot walker is a man, woman or child who 
(A) loves horses (B) hates horses (C) doesn’t 
care about horses one way or the other; who has 
had (A) a distinguished education (B) no ed¬ 
ucation whatsoever but has (a) plenty of horse 
sense (b) just enough sense to lead a horse in 
a circle if you start the two of them on a cir¬ 
cular walk and block all the exits. 

5. Mechanical Walker; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "Macs horse hurt himself 

real bad on the mechanical walker.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A trainer who hires 
his idiot nephew as hot walker, ever since 
the boy got expelled for setting fire to the 
schoolhouse. 

A mechanical walker is a machine which does 
not drink or smoke and which will cause the 
horses attached to it to walk at an even speed 
unless one of them (a) stands still, (b) runs, 
or (c) bucks and rears without stopping until 
he breaks his leg. 

6. Run Down Behind; adj. phrase 

Sample Sentence: "I was going to work him 

with Mac’s filly, but she’s run down be¬ 
hind.” 


Bacon Hall 

Glencoe, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies for sale. Also yearlings broken. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 


Who Will Say it to You: A trainer who pre¬ 
ferred to work your horse alone that day. 

Meaning: The filly’s rump is fine; she has 
scraped her hind heels. 

II. WORDS AND PHRASES YOU ARE 
APT TO ENCOUNTER EARLY IN YOUR 
COLT’S TWO-YEAR-OLD SEASON 

1. Closed Knee; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "His knees are plenty 
closed by now.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A trainer not be¬ 
ing paid the day rate who may or may not 
have had your colt X-rayed since the last 
set showed knees you could drive a truck 
through. 

A closed knee is a carpal joint which upon 
radiographic examination reveals that the distal 
part of its radius is sufficiently ossified to jus¬ 
tify racing competition. 

2. Hay Cough; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "The exercise boy heard 
him cough, but we’re positive it was just 
a hay cough.” 

Who Will Say it to You: An ashen-faced 
trainer, who knows that your horse will 
have pneumonia by afternoon and that if 


MANOR TACK SHOP 

Jarrettsville Pike at Hess Road 
Monkton, Maryland 21111 

English Saddlery Riding Apparel 

Stable Supplies Jewelry & Gifts 

(301) 557-7505 


Thoroughbred Pedigrees 

Serving the East Coast & Maryland 
Standard ■ Catalog Style - Custom 

Phone or write for reasonable rates 

- Black Type Pedigree Service - 

(301) 262-7479 - Box 223, College Park, Md. 20740 


DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 


Vans Available 
For Hunts 
And Shows 



Vans Daily 
To 

Race Tracks 


5207 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
Telephone Day or Night (301) 367-6077 
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he is uninsured it will kill him but if he 
is insured he will just pull through and 
you will be able to sell him to a 10-year- 
old girl for 30 per cent of the vet bill. 

A hay cough is an insignificant attempt to 
clear the throat of harmless hay dust. 


3. New York Minute; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: 'Til be there in a New 
York minute.” 

Who Will Say it to You: An exercise boy 
who intends to ride three other horses be¬ 
fore he keeps his overdue appointment 
with yours, which is stabled further from 
the track. 

A New York minute is a time unit compris¬ 
ing fewer than sixty seconds—a cynical or jeal¬ 
ous allusion to the number of track records set 
in New York. By derivation, "in a New York 
minute” means with incredible rapidity. 


4. Real Estate; noun phrase 
Sample Sentence: "I didn’t work him because 
the exercise boy bought so much real estate 
this morning he quit.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A trainer who got 
to the track too late to work your horse 
that day. 


INSECTS—TERMITES—RODENTS 
“Call the Hone Ilian 9 Dial 467-5300 


ttOSE 

EXTERMINATOR CO.' \ 

" eJIl A tWk *•*•*•*" / 

Oy tiil00rf** s 


Consultant Entomologist 
Approved Treatment for Coughing Virus 

3950 Falls Road Baltimore 11, Md. 


Real estate is what a man is said to buy when 
he is pitched from the back of an animal nearly 
twice his height and fully ten times his weight, 
which then does its best to fall on him. 

5. Win; verb, all tenses 

Sample Sentence: "He win tomorrow.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A trainer who has 
forgotten that what he tells his clients 
about their horses were better written on 
the wind or a flowing stream. 


Taking it out 
of his hide. 



TUTTLE’S ELEXER helps draw out soreness. 
The only leg and body wash made with ox 
gall plus essential oils to cut 
sweat, soften the hide and 
stimulate circulation after 
fast action. Only $1.00 per 
bottle at your dealer. 


TUTTLE’S 


Popular for over 100 years 


v.s. 

Since 1872 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 10549 


GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS, JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 

Engineers and 
Landscape Architects 

Phone: VA 5-8120 
303 Allegheny Avenue 
Towson, Maryland 
P. O. Box 6828 



*J£y youz Mood stock with confidence 

PEGASUS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Air and surface transportation— Representatives in Dublin, London, 

specializing in horses—Domestic Paris, Buenos Aires, California, 

and international. New York and Maryland. 


Maryland Representative: 
JAMES B. WATRISS 
(301)—771-4631 


Cable address: Pegasus, Baltimore 


Mailing address: 
Lanes End Farm 
Cockeysville, Md. 21030 
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Win means to take down, have taken down, 
or expect to take down a purse. 

III. WORDS AND PHRASES YOU ARE 
APT TO ENCOUNTER LATE IN YOUR 
COLT’S TWO-YEAR-OLD SEASON 

1. Breeze; noun 

Sample Sentence: "He had a pretty good 
breeze yesterday and I was going to enter 
him tomorrow but he’s got limpin’ Jesus.” 

Who Will Say it to You: Your trainer, who 
has telephoned collect. 

"A breeze is something a bit faster than a 
fast gallop;” Preston M. Burch, Training Thor¬ 
oughbred Horses (revised edition, 1967), p. 
30. 

2. Claim; verb, present tense 

Sample Sentence: "That guy was going to 
claim your horse, but I told him, 'That’s 
the guy’s only horse,’ so he didn’t; you owe 
me a drink.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A buddy to whom 
you have not confided that your $3,000 
colt is going to buck his shins during the 
$6,000 claiming race in which you entered 
him. 


To claim a horse is to register your opinion 
that (a) the plater can outrun better horses 
than his trainer is racing him against and (b) 
you can outrun his trainer. 

3. Lose By a Length; verb phrase, past 
tense 

Sample Sentence: "We lose by about a length.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A jockey who has 
lost by two or three lengths. 

To lose by a length is to come in one horse 
length and any number of horses behind the 
Other Horse. Since horses vary in length all 
the way from eight to nine feet, trackmen use 
more specific measuring standards than mere 
inches, to wit: 1 length equals 4 necks, 8 heads, 
or 16 noses. 

4. Lymphangitis; noun 

Sample Sentence: "He has lymphangitis.” 

Who Will Say it to You: Nobody. Even the 
vet says limpin’ Jesus. 

Meaning: The horse is a notorious good doer 
who has suddenly been asked to make a 
move once and he will never be the same, 
such as that was. 

Lymphangitis means, literally, aroused water 
goddess. 


SO lav. MIT VTT. 

Southern 

States 


Top nutrition 
builds condition 



A balanced ration, complete in all the essentials, isn't 
the only factor in good health and performance. But 
it's a mighty important one. Southern States has a 
horse feed for every need and breed. For results 
that show, see a Southern States Cooperative 
Agency in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia or Kentucky. 


Southern States Horse Feeds 
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5. Take Down a Purse; verb phrase, 
present tense 

Sample Sentence: "He don’t take down 
enough purses to buy a hot walker’s Sat¬ 
urday night drinking water." 

Who Will Say it to You: A trainer whose 
brother-in-law is a jockey, speaking of an¬ 
other jockey you have suggested for your 
horse. 

To take down a purse means to win a race, 
deriving from the old custom of hanging the 
winner’s purse on a wire, from which he might 
snatch it down as he returned victorious. 

IV. WORDS AND PHRASES YOU ARE 
APT TO ENCOUNTER IN YOUR COLT’S 
THREE-YEAR-OLD SEASON 

1. Come Up Empty; verb phrase, past 
tense 

Sample Sentence: "When I asked him for it 
he come up empty.” 

Who Will Say it to You: A jockey who has 
dipped his bucket into an exhausted well. 

To come up empty is to run out of steam in 
sight of the station. 

2. Field Horse; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "Last of the field horses is 
[your horse’s name].” 


The Grayson Foundation 

is working on disease and injury 
problems that affect your horses. 



Support this important part of 
breeding and racing by becoming 
a member of the Foundation. 

For further information write to 
the Grayson Foundation, Inc., Post 
Office Box 364, Lexington, Ky. 


If you want 

PEAK PERFORMANCE 

from your horse...put him on 




MAX AND CHARLES MURPHY of Inola, Oklahoma 
rely on Formula 707: 

"We have always used 707 on approximately fifty head 
of race horses and broodmares. We demand that our 
trainers feed 707 to our horses when they are at the 
track, for we feel it is a necessity. We feed it to all 
mares enrolled in our breeding program. We believe 
a healthy mare is a big step toward a healthy foal 

Ask your feed dealer for FORMULA 707 

or write John Ewing Co., LaSalle, Colo. 80645 
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Who Will Write It: A sports analyst, com¬ 
pleting his discussion of your upcoming 
race—an unusually long discussion in 
which he has not thitherto mentioned your 
horse. 

Meaning: The analyst was allotted consid¬ 
erable extra space for his column at the 
last second. 

Field horse is not the insult you may take it 
to be at first recoil: it is not a synonym for plow 
horse, but has to do with number of entries 
versus number of tote board slots. However, it 
must be faced that when the past performances 
of 300 field horses were fed into a computer 


R. L. SEEGER 
PRINTING CO. 

Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

825-5757 

905 York Road Towson, Md. 21204 


with the request for a definition of the term, 
the answer came back plow horses. 

3. Handicapper; noun 

Sample Sentence: "The handicapper gave the 
Other Horse the race! ” 

Who Will Say it to You: You will, over and 
over and over. 

(A) When your horse has lost: a handi¬ 
capper is a man whose profession is to negate 
all the time, money and thought invested by 
breeders and trainers in producing a horse 
which will run faster than other horses. (B) 
When your low-weighted horse has placed; a 
handicapper is a somewhat too conservative 
man who sees to it that the same freak doesn’t 
steal every damn pot and leave you and your 
horse to eat feathers. 

4. Inside Post; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "He’s got the inside post 
and the Other Horse is spotting him thir¬ 
teen pounds!” 

Who Will Say it to You: Your trainer, on 
the brilliantly sunshiny day before your 
maiden’s fifth 3-year-old claiming race. 

Meaning: He win this one. 

The inside post is that position whose assign¬ 
ment to your horse insures a sloppy track. 



FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 

For Land and Improvements 

The Federal Land 
Bank Association of Bel Air 

Serving Cecil, Baltimore, Harford and Howard Counties 

P. O. Box 648, 730 Belair Road 
Bel Air, Maryland 
PHONES — 838-4242 — 879-2550 
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5. Other Horse; noun phrase 

Sample Sentence: "This was a Jim Dandy 
and the Other Horse win by a nose.” 

Who Will Say it to You: Your trainer, after 
the above race. 

Meaning: (a) 'This was a Jim Dandy. . . 
Rain began at dawn, as on the famous 
day when mudder-field horse Jim Dandy 
took the Travers Stakes from Triple Crown 
winner Gallant Fox by eight lengths, at 
odds of 100-to-l. You might have known 
you would get Jim Dandy weather when 
your horse drew the inside track (which 
being the shortest is the best on a fast 
track, but being the most traveled, is the 
worst in the mud). 

The Other Horse is that competitor which 
among any number of competitors most chal¬ 
lenges your horse. 

6. Settin' Chilly; adj. phrase 

Sample Sentence: "We come around the far 
turn settin’ chilly, but when I touched 
him in the stretch he come up empty; we 
lose by about a length.” 

Who Will Say it to You: Your jockey, de¬ 
scribing the same race as Sample Sentences 
IV, 4 and IV, 5. 

Meaning: The jockey flailed the hide off the 


THOROUGHBRED RECORD 

AND RACING CALENDAR 

MID-ATLANTIC ISSUE 


Covering Maryland and Virginia Area-May 27th Issue 

$42.00 OF TURF NEWS WEEKLY FOR ONLY $20.00 


If you buy The Record on 

Triple-Crown Bargain Rates 

the newsstand you pay for: 

47 regular weekly issues @ 50<F 

by year or three years: 

1 year . 

.$20.00 

. . .$23.50 

.$38.00 

4 full color quarterly issues @ $1.50 

2 years . 

. . .$6.00 

3 years . 

$52.00 

The annual Statistical Review @ $12.50 

Add $1 per year for Canada, 

Mexico 

. . . $12.50 

and other countries in the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Union, $2 per year for all foreign 
countries. 

Total newsstand price.$42.00 

THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD, 

P. O. Box 580, Lexington, Ky. 

40501 


horse from the second he left the starting 
gate but the horse didn’t run fast enough 
to get out of his own way until they were 
taking him back to the barn. 

Settin' chilly is riding at a judicious pace 
which insures your mount’s ability to surge 
ahead of all the other horses whose jockeys are 
settin’ chilly. 

V. WORDS AND PHRASES YOU ARE 
APT TO ENCOUNTER AFTER YOUR 
HORSE BREAKS HIS MAIDEN 

Technical difficulties have prevented my com¬ 
piling this section just yet. 


Thrush? 

Apply FOULEX®, the most widely 
used remedy for thrush in horses. 

Specifically for thrush, foulex H 
quickly checks odor, loosens dead _ 
tissue, kills harmful bacteria, pro- f 
motes normal recovery. 

Helps clear infection, often 
after first application. 

Brush supplied with each 8 oz. 
bottle. $2.50 at dealers or direct. 

THE TROY CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

Corral Park, Mt.Kisco, N.Y. 10549 
By the makers of savoss® and mollimentum® 
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C.OLIVER GOLDSMITH-OWNER 

JOSEPH P.CONSIDINE-TR. I I 
6 FURLONGS l:09;t* 

PIMLICO 


ELDON NELSON 
ROLLICKING 
NORTH FLIGHT 


APRIL 1,1972 


LEEMATT 

WON AQUEDUCT'S 
TOBOGGAN H. IN 1:09-2/5 
THIS MONTH FOR HIS 
THIRD STRAIGHT SCORE! 


TURN TO REASON 

gr. 1962 

■ Hail to Reason—Insolence, by * Mahmoud 

sire of stakes horses Leematt, Reason to Turn, 
and Reta N in his first three crops. Turn to 
Reason won 3 stakes and over $140,000. 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 

C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 







Cooperative 

Extension 

Service 


Who determines how your horse is shod, 
when he is shod, and whether he is shod at all? 
While your farrier no doubt does, and should, 
play an integral part in answering these ques¬ 
tions, you, the horseman, are ultimately respon¬ 
sible. 

You pick your farrier, if you have a choice. 
You exert some influence on how nearly he 
performs to the best of his ability. You sched¬ 
ule his work on your horses, make his work 
easier or harder, more rewarding or less pleas¬ 
ant, more profitable or less. The horses you se¬ 
lect, how you use them, routine management, 
and foot care also help you determine how they 
should be shod, or trimmed, how often, and by 
whom. You might do some of the work your¬ 
self, or all of it. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives seven 
definitions of the word determine: 

"1. To set bounds or limits to; to limit in 
extent, scope, etc. 2. To bring to a close; 
to terminate. 3. To fix conclusively or 
authoritatively; to decide; to ordain. 4. To 
come to a decision concerning, as the re¬ 
sult of investigation, reasoning, etc.; to 
settle. 5. To regulate; as, demand deter¬ 
mines the price. 6. To obtain definite and 
firsthand knowledge of as to character, lo¬ 
cation, quantity, or the like. 7. To give a 
definite direction, impetus, or bias to; to 
impel.” * 

All of these definitions apply in relation to 
horse shoeing, foot care and the horseman’s re¬ 
sponsibilities in general. Some warrant addi¬ 
tional comment. 


Co-author Dr. E. E. Goodwin 
offers advice to student farrier. 


•Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edition. (G and C 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.) 1941. 


by E. E. Goodwin and J. E. Dinger 

Even if you have complete confidence in your 
farrier and leave the shoeing and trimming, in¬ 
cluding scheduling, up to him (or her), is there 
any question that you are ultimately responsible 
for setting bounds or limits? Ordinarily the 
horseman does not depend upon his farrier to 
make all the routine decisions. Most farriers 
cannot be expected to know what is best for 
every horse because this depends partly upon 
what the horse is going to be used for. Not 
every farrier can be expected to do what is best 
for the horseman. Communications are neces¬ 
sary. There is room for honest difference of 
opinion and misunderstanding, but the less mis¬ 
understanding there is the fewer differences of 
opinion there will be. 

The second definition of determine is termi¬ 
nate. If the horseman recognizes slipshod work, 
unnecessary or dishonest work, or he can’t get 
along with his farrier, his best bet is to termi¬ 
nate the farrier’s services with as much tact as 
judged desirable. For the sake of the industry 
and the possible improvement of the farrier, 
justifiable criticism should be made clear. Or, 
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the horseman can simply call another available 
farrier, or become his own farrier. 

In most cases, farriers, being human, appreci¬ 
ate a horsemans ability to decide what should 
be done, or at least what objectives are desired. 
How much a particular farrier might appreciate 
a horsemans authority in deciding precisely 
what should be done and how it should be done 
depends upon how much each one knows about 
the problem and respects the other. There are 
prima donna farriers who cannot gracefully 
accept 'meddling" by anyone, including other 
farriers. But most farriers appreciate honest in¬ 
terest in their work and in their problems, from 
novice and informed horsemen alike. Most re¬ 
spected of all are horsemen who are aware that 
no one has a monopoly on knowledge, who are 
willing to learn from anyone, and who carry 
a healthy respect for the skill as well as knowl¬ 
edge that the farrier must exercise. 

This brings into play the fourth definition of 
determine: "To come to a decision concerning, 
as the result of an investigation, reasoning, etc.; 
to settle." You owe it to yourself and your horse 
to be present at least occasionally when hoof 
trimming or shoeing is being done on your 
horses. Watching other farriers working on 
other horses can be highly beneficial. Not only 


can you learn to evaluate farriers by observa¬ 
tion, incidental conversation, and thoughtful 
consideration, but also your presence might in¬ 
dicate your interest and encourage better per¬ 
formance. 

"To regulate, as demand determines the 
price.” The demand for farriers is the primary 
and major factor in determining the price of 
the work. If the demand warranted, shoeing a 
normal average horse would cost twice as much 
as it does today. If the cost were twice as high 
today, somewhat fewer horses would be shod. 
In turn, price determines supply, lower fees 
mean fewer farriers, higher prices, more far¬ 
riers. Other factors exert influences indirectly 
or secondarily; horse shoeing and foot trim¬ 
ming are hard work; it is somewhat seasonal; 
there is a certain amount of freedom and in¬ 
dependence in the trade; some regard it danger¬ 
ous; schools and training programs may not be 
adequate; the horse boom caught blacksmith- 
ing on its way out, etc. But if the demand 
exists and persists, the price should encourage 
the demand to be just. And superior farriers 
should command higher fees than average far¬ 
riers. 

The sixth definition focuses on the major 
purpose of this article—to encourage more 



Storage garage and office for Egypt Farms, White Marsh, Maryland 

We build economical structures for large or small businesses 

DeGARMO CONSTRUCTORS AND ASSOCIATES 

Residential —■ Farm — Commercial 

Upperco, Md. 21155 (301) 833-4363 
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horsemen to do what a great many are already 
doing: "To obtain definite and firsthand knowl¬ 
edge of as to character, location, quantity, or the 
like.” Each of us can learn more of what is 
known and in print about the anatomy of the 
foot, the anatomy of the horse, the principles 
and practice of hoof trimming, hoof care, and 
horse shoeing. We can try doing the work, 
some of which looks easy when it is done by 
an expert but, like any other job, is downright 
impossible until we learn how. Study, observa¬ 
tion, and learning by doing are the methods by 
which the expert learns and develops his skill. 
It might not be true that "The only way to get 
the job done right is to do it yourself,” but be¬ 
ing able to certainly gives you more control 
over how your horse is to be shod. 

"To give a definite direction, impetus, or bias 
to; to impel” is an appropriate conclusion to 
the meanings of determine. You, and your fel¬ 
low horsemen, have the final say as to who will 
shoe your horses and what his (or her) quali¬ 
fications will be. You can encourage more 
people to learn the trade. Evaluate critically 
the workmanship you see. Evaluate your horse. 
Evaluate yourself. Are you encouraging your 
farrier to do a better job by more efficient 
scheduling, having your horses up, easy to catch, 
well mannered and a pleasure to work with? 


DON'T 

MISS 

THE 

NEXT 

NIJINSKY 

Follow Canadian racing and breeding each month 
with a subscription to The Canadian Horse. Stakes 
results, pedigrees of all stakes and maiden winners, 
features, editorials, Stallion Register, etc. Send 
$7.00 to: 

The Canadian Horse 
P.0. Box 127 
Rexdale, Ontario 
(416) 248-5180 


ASTROLOGY 

Receive your SOLAR CHART plus a 9-page 
personality study of YOU from the 
Southern California Astrological Society 

for ONLY $8.00 

Send check along with your name, address, 
birthdate—day, month, year, time (if known), 
and birthplace to: 

Southern California Astrological Society 
P.0. Box 10338 
Glendale, California 91209 

HURRY! — for a limited time only 


Distinguished Resort near 
Virginia’s leading stables, shows, 
hunts, and meets. Golf 
and other resort sports. 
Dining, lodging. Choice 
rooms have fireplace, 
balcony. 

Write for color brochure 
or call 703:296-2181 

THE! 

BOAR’S HEAD INN 

Charlottesville Ya. 22901 




RALPH G.SMITH, inc. 

DEPENDABLE HORbL TRANSPORTATION 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 


’PHONES—West Chester, Pa. 


Daytime—area code 215 696-4200 

Saturdays, Sundays, Holidays, After Hours & Night Calls— 
area code 215 696-0463 
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Are you shoeing horses that would be better 
off unshod? (Adams, in Lameness in Horses, 
describes shoeing as a "necessary evil” which 
should only be done when required for a defi¬ 
nite function.) Is it necessary to have your 
farrier do the hoof trimming, or could someone 
else do it? 

By not taking positive, informed initiative, 
are you abdicating your authority, giving a bias 
to this fundamental phase of the horse indus¬ 
try? Or, are you able to impel steady progress 
in determining how your horse is shod? 

SELECTED REFERENCES: 

Lameness in Horses. O. R. Adams (Lea and 
Febiger, Philadelphia) 

Farriers Science. D. M. Canfield (Enderes Tool 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 56007 
Diseases of the Horse. U.S.D.A. (Superinten¬ 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C.) 
Keeping Livestock Healthy. U.S.D.A., * Year¬ 
book of Agriculture (Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.) 

Check List for Farriers and Horse Owners 
Check List for Owners Only 
Check List For Farriers and Horse Owners 

1. Are the toes of the front feet the same 
length? 

2. Are the toes of the hind feet the same 
length? 

3. Is the angle of the hoof wall as viewed 
from the side the same as the angle of the 
pastern? 

Discussion: 

Improper angles and uneven length feet can 
cause irregular movement and strain of the 
horses s legs. The angle of the hoof wall should 
bv the same as the angle of the pastern when 
viewed from the side. Exceptions to this state¬ 
ment include horses that are coon footed and 
those who forge. 

4. Is the farrier aware of how your horse 
moves? Does he watch the horse move 
before and after shoeing? 

Unless the farrier actually sees the horse 
move, he is simply guessing as to the 
proper way to trim or shoe the horse. 

5. Is the shoe nailed properly on the foot with 
no "daylight” showing between the foot 
and the shoe? 

A shoe not fitted properly will tend to 
come loose quicker because it does not 
have a firm base of support. 

6. Do the nails come out of the hoof at the 
proper height (3/4-1 inch) and in a 
reasonably straight line? 

A high nail damages more hoof wall than 
necessary and can cause pressure on the 


sensitive laminae, while a low nail will 
not hold securely. 

7. Has the shoe been properly formed to the 
shape of the foot or has the foot been 
excessively rasped to fit the shoe? The 
"Toe dubbers” are the worst offenders— 
ideally the hoof wall should run straight 
from the coronet band to the edge of the 
shoe. Rasping of the hoof wall destroys 
the periople (the outer varnish-like 
covering of the hoof) and permits greater 
moisture loss. 

8. Are the branches of the shoe, from the 
bend of the quarter to heel fitted fuller 
than the outline of the hoof wall to pro¬ 
vide for expansion of the foot and normal 
growth of horn betwen shoeing periods. 

9. Is your horse shod with the proper type 
of shoe for the events or job that he is 
used for? 

Hunters and jumpers are shod quite dif¬ 
ferently from western horses. Heeled shoes 
on a reining horse not only hinder per¬ 
formance but also may cause excessive 
strain on bones, joints, tendons, and 
muscles. 

10. Is the shoe the correct size for the foot? 
A shoe that is too small can cause corns 


Finkelstein’s Clothiers 



*Jke *JineAt in £cutezn and 
*iae6tezn OZiding c&ppazeC 

Towson, Md. 21204 

408-10 York Road Va. 3-6050 


FAIR HILL, MARYLAND 

Charmingly restored Georgian brick home 
built in 1825, surrounded by gorgeous 
flowering shrubs, large trees, rose garden 
and many other plantings. There are two 
fireplaces, random width floors and 2 X A 
modern baths and kitchen. Situated on 
128 acres (mostly fenced) with 2 stocked 
ponds, large bank barn and other out¬ 
buildings plus 2 ranch houses in good 
condition and garage apartment. Located 11 
miies west of Newark in the rolling hills of 
Cecil County with access to 1-95 just 5*/6 
miles away. Call us for a private showing. 

GOLDSBOROUGH CO. 

Realtors 

Newark, Delaware (302) 368-8754 
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while a shoe that is too large can cause 
forging, interfering, etc. 

Check List For Horse Owners Only 

1. Do you call your farrier at least a week 
before you expect him to come? 

Don’t wait until the shoe falls off— 
schedule the farrier to come on a regular 
basis (usually every 6-8 weeks). Allowing 
a shoe to become loose and tear off can 
cause serious damage to your horse’s foot. 

2. Is your horse ready to be shod when the 
farrier arrives? Nothing is worse than to 
have to chase a horse around a 40-acre 
pasture or a muddy lot in order to catch 
it. Admittedly, working on horse’s feet is 
a dirty job but if the horse’s feet and legs 
are wet and muddy the quality of the job 
you receive from your farrier might reflect 
your apparent unconcerned attitude. 

3. Is your horse trained to stand quietly? 

Most farriers don’t care to take the time 
to discipline and train spoiled horses. 
Shoeing horses is a dangerous profession 
at best, and working with undisciplined 
horses is asking for trouble. It is YOUR 
responsibility to have your horses trained 
to stand quietly. An owner with an un¬ 
manageable horse may soon find that far¬ 
riers will become scarce. □ 

THE AWL-CRAFT 
LEATHER SHOP 

- HALTERS - 

Suckling, Yearling, Broodmare, Track 

CUSTOM CHAPS 
PROMPT TACK REPAIR 

William J. Supik, Jr. 
Phoenix, Md. (301) 667-0649 


(omwom 

AND ANTIQUE 

(GEATIONi 

IN HAND rOMCD STEEL 
BY 

MEJADT 

PO.BOX 301 6l.CN BU5NICMD. 
21061 


FOR SALE 

Magnificent horse farm in Southern 
Chester County, Pa., with 201 acres. Two 
residences, 22 private one acre pad- 
docks, seven barns, 2 stocked ponds and 
one-half mile regulation track. Over 5 
miles or four-board fencing and a mile of 
interior macadam roads. 

REQUEST ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 

Meredith Real Estate, Inc. 

114 South Third Street 
Oxford, Pa. 19363 

(215) 932-8687 (215) 869-2226 
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Horse Shows 


Golden Vein Awards Presented 

Winners of the Allen F. Brewer, Jr., Award 
at the Golden Vein Riding Club’s annual ban¬ 
quet held late in March in Aberdeen were Mrs. 
Mary Huerd and Harry Shertinger. The award, 
which honors the late Kentucky horse artist, is 
presented each year to club members whose 
participation and cooperation has been "above 
and beyond normal functions.” 

Mary Areta Bradley won the club’s trophy 
for most points in horsemanship for the second 
straight year. The award for most points in par¬ 
ticipation went to Mrs. Helen Bradley. 

Guest speaker at the dinner was E. Allen 
Murray, Jr., who breeds, owns and races Thor¬ 
oughbreds. 

Seneca Valley Horse Show 

The eleventh annual Seneca Valley Horse 
Show was held April 8 and 9 at Harkaway 
Farm in Darnestown (Md.) under the man¬ 
agement of R. D. Evans. M. A. Powell was 
show secretary and E. E. Stitley served as stew¬ 
ard. 

Judges T. Ammerman, G. Winslett and J. W. 
Streaker awarded championships and reserves 
as follows: 

Small Pony Hunter: Blue Ice, Debbie Arnold; 
D-N, Philip Alexander. Medium Pony Hunter: 
Dark Shadow, Joe Quattrocine; Zim’s Little 
Fella, Peter Weinberg. Large Pony Hunter: 
Grinan Bearitt, Julian Chillman; Cinnamin 
Twist, Fran Gerber. Junior Hunter: October 
Hill, Nancy Orlove; Out-n-About, Mary Langs- 
all. 

Green Working Hunter, first year: Tiffany 
Square, R. Zimmerman; Big Page, Ira Zimmer¬ 
man. Green Working Hunter, second year: One 
and Only, C. W. Owen; Revolution, Ira Zim¬ 
merman. Regular Working Hunter: Quelph, R. 
Zimmerman; Bell Boy, Holly House Farm. Am¬ 
ateur Owner Hunter: Willie Cothedia, Judy 

Mr. and Mrs. Colin Fraser's Tanya Lola 
(above) was shown successfully in Florida 
by Bobbie Stedding. Right, Inspector, 
grand champion working hunter of Green 

Spring Hounds Pony Club Frostbite Circuit. 


Zouck; Teakwood, Bonnie Alexander. Small 
Hunter: One and Only, C. W. Owen; Mac- 
Arthur, Duffy Duckett. 

Small Pony Novice: Soft Touch, Terry 
Trainum; Marty Mannikin, Susan Brinkley. 
Large Pony Novice: Wait and See, Elizabeth 
English; Grey Ghost, Colleen Russell. Junior 
Novice: Turn-About, Jay James; Mister Dunn, 
Eric Palmer. English Pleasure: Risque, Bonnie 
Alexander; Greek Money, Linda Engleman. 
Western Pleasure: My Ruby Lee, F. Green- 
backer; Joker’s Del-Ray, B. Streaker. Short Stir¬ 
rup: Nip and Tuck, Cindy Lytle; Missed, Brenda 
Mills. 
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Foals From Rock Talk’s 



Second Crop 


Rock Talk 


Bay filly out of Never Refuse 

Property of Mrs. Fred Comyn 


Bay filly out of ‘Islette 

Property of Mrs. Fred Comyn 


Bay filly out of Star Intrigue 

Property of Thomas P. Harraway 


Bay colt out of Miss Snow Goose 

Property of Michael C. Erlanger 


Dark bay or brown, 1964 
‘Rasper II—Free Flowing, 
by Polynesian 

Property of Michael Erlanger 


$1,000 Live Foal 


Ballinderry Farm 

Chesapeake City, Maryland 21915 

Mrs. Fred Comyn (301) 885-5483 

BROODMARES ARE OUR SPECIALTY 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR RACE HORSES 

Now Through September First 



Because most of our hunters have gone home until next season, we have 27 
box stalls and the full staff of the Green Spring Hunt Club’s stable available 
for horses that are to be let down or legged up from now until September 1. 


• New, modern stable, post and rail paddocks, pastures, and inside 
exercise area 

• Only fresh crimped #1 white oats, supplements and top race horse 
hay are fed 

• Experienced live-in help and manager 

• Recommended and serviced by Maryland's leading veterinarians 
and horse centers 

• Conveniently located next to Sagamore Farm in the Worthington 
Valley 

• Reasonable rates: 

Turnouts—$5 per day (stall, feed and pasture) 

Horses under care—$7 per day (stall, feed and walking) 

Legging up—$8 per day (stall, feed and gallop) 

Your inspection invited. 

GREEN SPRING STABLES 

Glyndon, Maryland 

Bob Fowler, Manager Phone: 833-4884 
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Hurdle Racing At Delaware 

A limited schedule of hurdle racing has 
been approved by Delaware Park’s Executive 
Committee for the track’s 1972 race meeting. 

Delaware Park will open a 65-day season on 
Saturday, May 27. The meeting will close Sun¬ 
day, August 13. 

A total of six hurdle events will be offered 
between Thursday, June 1, and Friday, June 9, 
including two stakes—the $10,000-added Tom 
Roby, at two and one-eighth miles on June 1, 
and the $12,500-added Indian River Handicap, 
at two and one-half miles on June 9. 

According to Racing Secretary Lawrence J. 
Abbundi, one hurdle race will be listed daily 
each weekday between June 1 and June 8. 
June 9 will be National Steeplechase and Hunt 
Association Day with two hurdle races 
scheduled. There will be no hurdle racing on 
the weekend programs. 

The decision to retain "jump” racing, a Dela¬ 
ware Park tradition, was made following con¬ 
sultations between the local track’s officials 
and executives of the National Steeplechase 
and Hunt Association. Earlier, Delaware Park 
had indicated that hurdle racing would be de¬ 
leted from the 1972 schedule. 

This tentative action, since reversed by the 
Executive Committee, was taken 'reluctantly” 
because of confusion concerning summer rac¬ 
ing dates in neighboring Maryland and similar 
uncertainty concerning the NSHA’s schedule. 
The latter problem was resolved and Delaware 
Park’s decision to reinstate a hurdle program 
followed. 


Zinc Requirements Are Studied 

As a part of the continuing search to deter¬ 
mine the nutritional requirements of the horse, 
a research study has been conducted into the 
importance of zinc in the equine diet at the 
laboratories of Theracon, Inc. in Topeka, Kan. 

The results have importance for those re¬ 
sponsible for the formulation of feeds and sup¬ 
plements and to horse owners concerned about 
the proper mineral level of feeds for their 
horses. 

"Zinc deficiency may be a problem especially 
for people with backyard horses,” Merle C. Stil- 
lions, Ph.D., one of the researchers, explained 
"because their animals are confined to small 
spaces and often do not receive a proper diet.” 

The study was made possible by a grant from 
the Arabian Horse Registry of America, Inc., 


whose board of directors are: Daniel C. Gainey, 
president, Owatonna, Minn.; Howard E. Marks, 
vice president, Hillsborough, Calif.; Wayne Van 
Vleet, vice president, Denver; Theodore Tieken, 
secretary, Oak Brook, Ill., and Everett D. Shea, 
Jr., treasurer, St. Marys, Penna. Administrative 
head of the registry is Ward Howland, Denver. 


THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville & Forest Hill on Old 
Route 23) 



HORSE DENTIST 

GENE MILLER (301) 833-7172 

Telephone after 6:00 P. M. 
GLYNDON, MARYLAND 21071 


GRADY HORSE 
TRANSPORTATION, INC. 

Offers Quality Service to Marylanders. 
Michael E. Grady Unionville, Pa. 19375 
(215) 347-2220 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
SINCE STYMIE WAS CLAIMED 


THE BLOOD-HORSE SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$4.00 

Please send The Blood-Horse to me for: 

□ 10 weeks — $4.00 

□ i year —$20.00 ($21.00 in Ky.) 

Name - 

Address _ 

City -State_Zip_ 

M 


Advertising rates upon request. 

The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 4038, 
Lexington, Ky. 40504 
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Entering Stud at Country Lite Farm 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Gray horse, 1967, by Native Dancer—Me Next, by Rough'n Tumble 


a winning son of 


the great 


NATIVE DANCER 

Champion 2 and 3-year-old, 

Horse of the year at 4, 

21 wins from 22 starts, $785,240 

Sire of more than 40 stakes winners, 
including 

NATIVE CHARGER 
RAISE A NATIVE 
DAN CUPID 
KAUAI KING 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
PROTANTO 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER won six races at 
3 and 4 and earned over $34,000. He ran 
in allowance company and defeated such 
good ones as The Canopy Kid, North 
Flight, Crack Ruler, Honey Taylor, Never 
Wink, etc. 


$750 LIVE FOAL 

Property of Dumbarton Stable 


. 100% producer 

ME NEXT 

ME NEXT. Unraced full sister to MY 
DEAR GIRL, TREASURE CHEST. 

Dam of 3 other foals, all winners— 
LUCKY OLE ME (Olden Times). 6 wins 
at 3, 1971, over $59,000, Jersey 
Belle H. 

After Me (Mongo). 8 wins, 3 to 5, 
|| $77,412, 2nd My Fair Lady S. 

Beneath the Sun (Globemaster). Win¬ 
ner at 4. 

ILTIS. 5 wins, $19,425. Half-sister to IS 
PROUD, I Que. Dam of 6 foals to 
race, all winners, including— 

MY DEAR GIRL. 8 wins, 2 to 4, $209,- 
739, champion 2-year-old filly. 
Gardenia S, Frizette S, Florida 
Breeders' S, etc. Dam of IN 
REALITY (14 wins, $795,824); 
granddam of KETTLE RIVER. 
TREASURE CHEST. 10 wins, 2 to 5, 
$75,872, Modesty H (ncr), Lottie 
Wolf Memorial S, etc. 

MY OLD FLAME. 3 wins at 2, $30,- 
| 072, Florida Breeders' S, Florida 

Breeders Futurity, etc. 

Tiswar. 15 wins, 2 to 6, $44,140, 3rd 
|| Gulfstream Dinner S. 

Sutton Place Gal. Winner at 2, 3rd 
Florida Breeders Championship. 
Dam of Rough Place (4 wins to 3, 
1971, 2nd Rosemont S). 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 

John P. Pons Joseph P. Pons 

(301) 879-1951 (301) 879-1952 

877-8799 877-7422 









BOARDING TURN-OUTS 

AT STUD 


FERN DANCER 

ch., 1966, Native Dancer—Rose Fern 
by Fairy Manhurst 

Property of John E. duPont 


ALTO RIBOT 

ch., 1964, ‘Ribot—Park) 
by ‘Heliopolis 

Property of Crooked Billet Stable 


$500 LIVE FOAL 


$500 LIVE FOAL 


PIED d'OR 

b., 1957, 'Nasrullah—Two Lea 
by Bull Lea 

Property of a Syndicate 


GUN SONG 

ch., 1966, Gun Shot—Pattys Song 
by Spy Song 

Property of a Syndicate 


$750 LIVE FOAL 


PRIVATE CONTRACT 


WORTHINGTON FARMS 

Glyndon, Maryland 21071 

Mr. and Mrs. |. W. Y. Martin, Jr., Owners 
(301) 833-4104 (301) 833-1167 










30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported... 

► Shown on the magazine’s cover was Winton 
who made a clean sweep of the 1942 spring 
point-to-points by winning the My Lady’s Manor, 
Grand National and Maryland Hunt Cup. The 
8-year-old son of Belli Casus and Rosequartz 
was ridden in all three races by his owner- 
trainer, Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 

► Mrs. Van Lear Black reported that she was 
standing a jackass named The Admiral at Mount 
Pleasant Farm in Worthington Valley for a fee 
of $15, cash before service. The Maryland 
Horse stated that The Admiral was the only 
jackass standing in either Baltimore or Harford 
counties. 

► Seeking his fourth triumph in the Maryland 
Hunt Cup, Blockade was pulled up by his reg¬ 
ular rider, J. Fred Colwill, after jumping the 
wrong fence. Blockade had won the race under 
Colwill in 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

► Walter Donovan reported while visiting 
Havre de Grace that the new track in New 
Jersey known as Garden State Park would defi¬ 
nitely open in July. Mr. Donovan was to be the 
track’s general manager. The racing secretary’s 
post had been awarded to Charles J. McLennan. 



THE 
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MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
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► Among the consignors for the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association’s spring sale to be 
held at Pimlico were Goss L. Stryker, Mrs. 
Marion duPont Scott, Preston M. Burch, Chris¬ 
tiana Stables, Mrs. Charles W. Williams, W. F. 
Hitt and A. J. Abel. Over 50 head were cata¬ 
logued for the mixed sale. 


► Young Danny Shea finished second in the 
Foxhunters’ Challenge Cup astride Clifton’s 
Max despite the loss of a stirrup .... Sidney 
Watters came from Fort Reno, Oklahoma, to 
ride Hold Forth in the spring timber races .... 
Gillian Crimmins won the ladies division of 
the Green Spring Old-Fashioned, just as her 
mother had done before her .... Walter 
Nichols went down with his mount, Fanny 
Adams, in the Foxhunters’ Cup .... Jack 
Shaw won the Old Fashioned, riding Clifton’s 
Max . . . Holmes Alexander went down with 
Last Appeal in the Manor race. 


► Thomas J. Healey, the trainer of four Preak- 
ness winners, was appointed a steward for the 
Pimlico meeting. Serving with him in the stand 
were George Brown, Jr., and William L. Harron. 
Mr. Healey’s Preakness winners were Pillory 
(1922), Vigil (1923), Display (1926) and 
Dr. Freeland (1929). 


Holmes Alexander enjoys a good story 
with Mrs. Redmond Stewart, Jr., and 
Priscilla Fuller after his winning ride 
on Last Appeal in Streett Memorial. 
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1972 Red Oak Farm Stallions 


15 WINNERS FROM HIS FIRST 18 STARTERS. From his first two crops, including 3- 
year-olds of 1971, Journalist has had 18 starters. 15 have won, another placed, and they’ve 
earned well over $100,000. Journalist, by Nashua, won or placed in the Kentucky Jockey 
Club, Hibiscus, Bahamas, and Everglades. His dam, stakes-placed Stolen Hour, also produc¬ 
ed Comely Stakes winner Best in Show. The next dam is multiple stakes producer Late 
Date. Property of Red Oak Farm. 

$750—LIVE FOAL. 


BY NORTHERN DANCER FROM NIJINSKY’S FAMILY. A rare opportunity to breed 
to the most successful blood in America today at a most reasonable fee. Dancing Breeze 
is out of stakes winner French Wind, by Menetrier, and his second dam is a half-sister to 
Flaming Page, she the dam of Northern Dancer’s incomparable son Nijinsky. Standing his 
second season, Dancing Breeze is an extremely sure breeder. Property of a Syndicate. 

$500—LIVE FOAL. 


STAKES WINNER OF $210,746 BY RIDAN. A tough racehorse with a world of class, 
Mr. Brogann retired completely sound after five demanding campaigns. He had real speed 
and the ability to carry weight more than a mile in the toughest competition. He won or 
placed in six major stakes, defeated Fort Marcy, T. V. Commercial and others. One of Ri- 
dan’s finest sons, he’s from the extraordinary family of Handsome Boy, Blessing Angelica, 
Margarethen, and Gallant Fox. First season at stud. Property of John L. Greer. 

$1,000—LIVE FOAL. 


STANDING AT 


k/iAo 

RED OAK FARMS 


Poolesville, Md. 20837 

Inquiries to: Harold Herman, 9100 Persimmon Tree Road, Potomac, Maryland 20854. Phone: (SOI) 299-6031 



THE THOROUGHBRED 
E. S. Montgomery 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

582 pp. $15.00 

This is a very thorough look at all phases of 
Thoroughbred racing by an owner-breeder who 
loves the sport and also fears for its future. It 
covers the breed’s ancient history, development 
in England, America and other major racing 
and breeding countries and the post World 
War II period of racing in this country. It 
also defines many of the basic terms used in 
racing and in describing a Thoroughbred’s con¬ 
formation and goes on to expand on the major 
breeding and wagering theories. 

Much of what Dr. Montgomery advocates 
under his conclusions have previously been rec¬ 
ommended by other critics of racing: more at¬ 
tempts to keep horses racing longer through 
’’pattern” handicaps, no 2-year-old racing before 
September 1, a thorough trial of inbreeding, a 
supremely-powerful ’’high court of racing,” 
payment to all "actors” in the racing ’’produc¬ 
tion,” and more study of breeding, training, 


feeding, and riding the Thoroughbred, rather 
than the blind acceptance of traditional ways. 

Advocating uniform rules of racing nation¬ 
wide, he believes Butazolidin "frequently can 
correct lameness and soreness that six to 12 
months and even longer rest have corrected.... 
does not desensitize a leg or decrease its reac¬ 
tion time in any degree.” 


TEACHING RIDING AT SUMMER CAMPS 
Steven D. Price 

Stephen Green Press (Brattleboro, Vt.) 

64 pp. $1.95 

This slim little soft-cover volume will prove 
well worth the price to the many young horse¬ 
men and horsewomen who apply for and are 
accepted for summer camp jobs dealing with 
riding. 

Most of the material involves running the 
program once the job is obtained, including 
safety hints for the stable area and in selection 
of the horses, if this is a part of the job. 
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Mr. Price notes that few camps offer jump¬ 
ing because of the high insurance costs involved. 

There are many good, practical suggestions 
on planning the riding for beginners, advanced 
riders and the intermediates, and how to handle 
the many little personality problems that will 
arise, including the riding counselors relation¬ 
ships with the campers and the other coun¬ 
selors. 

Among the special events covered are cook- 
outs, overnight trips, musical rides, rainy day 
activities, gymkhanas, parents’ days, and stag¬ 
ing a horse show. 

OVER THE STICKS: The Sport of National 
Hunt Racing 

Michael Ayres and Gary Newbon 
Great Albion Books (Cranbury, NJ.) 

216 pp. $7.95 

With American steeplechasing currently un¬ 
dergoing an important shake-up, there is much 
of interest in this book about English ’chasing. 
Although the jump racing sport is firmly estab¬ 
lished in Britain, it is not without many prob¬ 
lems, some of them similar to our own. 

The discussion of trainers is especially inter¬ 
esting, as it notes the innovations being put 
into practice by many of the younger men. 
They have adopted the American way of hav¬ 
ing box stalls open at the top to avoid stable 
vices which might develop from boredom. One 
of them regularly sends a flock of sheep through 
his "yard” to give the horses something new 
to look at. Another believes horses run better 
for strangers. Accordingly, he does not use 
jockeys for schooling. 

Also of great interest is the material dealing 
with the problems of race track management, 
betting with "bookies” and the "tote,” off-track 
betting shops, race-horse owning, and the tough 
life led by jumping jockeys. 


FASIG-TIPTON 

INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 

P.O. BOX 36 
ELMONT, N.Y. 11003 
PHONE: 516 328-1800 
NITE: 516 221-5902 

FRANK LA BOYNE 



FLORIDA 

P.O. BOX 1206 
DELRAY BEACH, FLA. 
PHONE: 305 276-4062 
NITE: 305 276-6735 

SEFTON TRANTER 


70 YEARS OF THOROUGHBRED INSURANCE KNOW-HOW 




PATENT #3469822 

PORT - A - PAD 

by 

Joe O’Brien 


THE PORTABLE 
PADDOCK FOR 
THOROUGHBREDS! 


Easy to assemble and transport from one track to 
another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, 
sunshine and freedom. 

Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and dis¬ 
position of spirited Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant 
attention by grooms allows more time for other duties 
and horses. 

When assembled in circle it makes a perfect small cooling 
off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A- 
Pad has been designed and tested by expert horsemen. 
Can’t hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends 
are on outside to prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and 
a center support for extra strength. 

Available in Hot Rip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green 
Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST — order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the 
recommended 12 sections and gate panel for a full 
exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 


EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Pad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 

Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 
There are some Distributorships still available. 

For Additional Information Or To Order, Contact 

Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

5905 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21237 
Telephone (301) 668-0900 
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Classified Advertisements 

Rates: $4.50 minimum. $1.50 per line, first 6 lines. $1.00 each additional line. $1.50 extra for use of Maryland Horse box number. 


Horses For Sale 

HORSES AND PONIES: Specially well broken for young riders. 
Guaranteed safe, sound and dependable to Show, Pony Club 
or Hunt. Orchard Point Farm, Chestertown, Md. (301) 778-3391. 

BROODMARES AND FOALS: (1) NATIRA, b.m. f 1958, Requested— 
Special Fleet (in foal to Dedimoud) and her b.f., 2/24/72, 
by Bob Wag. (2) MAIN DECK, ch.m., 1959, First Cabin-Lady 
Argyle (bred to Sail On-Sail On) and her ch.f., 4/28/72, by 
Bold Legend. (3) MISS FLAMING, ch.m. 1962, Flaming Fleet— 
Mrs. H. A. (bred to Dedimoud) and her ch.f., 3/18/72, by 

Bold Legend. (4) DREXEL MISS, ch.m., 1957, Count Turf— 
Pallo (bred to Devil's Tattoo) and her ch.f., 4/6/72, by 

Florida Sunshine. ALSO Yearling colts and fillies for sale by 

Devil's Tattoo, ‘Flaneur II, ‘Tropic King II. Contact M. H. 

Conover, Windy Hills Farm, Westminster, Md. (301) 876-2333 
or 848-5533. 


2-YEAR-OLD IN TRAINING: gr. colt, Bold Monarch-Diamond 
Watch, by Crafty Admiral. Best Offer. (301) 484-4565. 

TROY WEIGHT MARE: 10-year-old, in foal to Ole Buddy Buddy- 
due to foal in May. Also 2-year-old filly by Ole Buddy Buddy. 
Elmer H. Baker, Myersville, Md. (301) 371-6647. 

THOROUGHBRED MARE: 9-year-old, sorrel, blaze face, white 
stockings in rear. Guaranteed sound and dependable for show. 
Being trained at present time for show jumping and field 
hunter. Around $1,000. (301) 747-1896 ask for Joan Olson. 

BLACK SHOW PONY: Mare, Welsh. Excellent show prospect. 
Jumps beautifully. Very quiet. 12 hands. Fully guaranteed. 
Around $350. (301) 747-1896 ask for Joan Olson. 


2-YEAR-OLD T. B.: b.c. out of City Prices (winning half-sister 
to Dust Commander). Will mature 16.2 h. or better. 5-Yr-O 
b.g., green broke, sound, 17 h., suitable to hunt or show. 
2-Yr.-0 reg. half-T.B., b.g. All sired by Jolly Jim (unraced), 
by Jimmie (SW). (301) 652-9164. 


2-YEAR-OLD FILLY: Ch., by Itsa Great Day—Miss Flaming, by 
Flaming Fleet. Farm Broken. (301) 833-8455 or 876-2075. 

YEARLINGS: (1) Big, dk.b. yearling colt by Prince Hara 
(Dedicate—Blenhara, ‘Blenheim II) our Lady Satan (‘Pharamond 
II—Lady Teddy, ‘Sir Gallahad III). Half-brother to Our Gold 
Lady, winner $55,000 through 1971. Regis. Md.-Bred. $1,500 
(2) Bay yearling colt by Prince Hara (Dedicate—Blenhara, by 
‘Blenheim II) out of Mollue (Blue Rocket—The Mall, Thelluson). 
Excellent conformation. Regis. Md.-Bred. Nominated Tri-State 
Futurity. $1,500. R. A. Lambert, Whiteford, Md. (301) 452-5606. 

THOROUGHBRED HORSES: Yearlings, two-year-olds and mares 
in foal for private sale. Call (201) 782-0637. 


Trailers 


HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate delivery. Trade-ins 
accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. Patterson, 
P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 


Boarding, Training Facilities 

HUNTERS AND RACE HORSES: Schooling, legging up, lay-ups, 
large box stalls, large turnout field. Laurel, Md. (301) 498- 
2468 or 792-4422. 


CALECO FARM: Box Stalls or turn-out area. Horses boarded 
on private farm. Large pastures, trails, all services available. 
Personal care. $25 and $45. Owings Mills, Md. (301) 356-3606. 

BOARDING: Room for two outside broodmares. Farm owner- 
managed. Vanning to Md. for foaling. Feed and Supplements 
twice daily. Excellent pasture. $65 mo. Call (703) 364-2627 
mornings. 


Wanted 

COLLEGE GIRL: wants an unwanted horse, preferably to breed. 
Will give good home. (301) 454-3138 or 454-4339 or Drawer 
27, The Maryland Horse, Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 

UNBROKEN: 1, 2 or 3-year-old horses or ponies (no spotted 
ones) at reasonable prices. Orchard Point Farm, Chestertown, 
Md. 21620. (301) 778-3391. 


Miscellaneous 

PORTRAIT: of your horse or pony in full color. Show horse 
or family pet captured forever on 16x20 canvas. Only $40 
(with rider $50). Other sizes available. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send photo (action shots welcomed) or inquiry 
to Equestrian Art Studio, P. 0. Box 164, Mt. Airy, Md. 21771. 
Enclose check or money order with each order. 

FENCING: Cromwell Fence Co. Post and rail, board, woven 
wire. Jumps made to order. Materials also sold. Sparks, Md. 
(301) 329-6507. 

PROFESSIONAL HORSE JUMPS: Sales and rentals. Send tor 
free brochure. Wayne Nowicki, 992 Oakdale Circle, Millers- 
ville, Md. (301) 987-0638. 

BALED SHAVINGS: paper-wrapped compressed bales of South¬ 
ern yellow pine shavings. Pick up at plant in your truck or 
we deliver truck-load lots. George W. White Supply Co., 
Middleburg, Va. (703) 687-6371. 

BALED SHAVINGS: Large, paper wrapped bales of kiln-dried 
northern pine shavings. Low moisture and rosin content for 
maximum absorbency. Picked up or delivered. Baltimore Saw¬ 
dust Co., Jessup, Md. 20794. (301) 792-7707. 

SHOW AND PRACTICE JUMPS: made to your specifications. 
Also standards. Unicorn Products, Rt. 1, Box 424A, Upperco, 
Md. 21155. (301) 239-8815. 


Real Estate 

HORSE FARM: 82.5 Acres, 2 large Barns, 20 Large Stalls, 
15 Small Stalls, Office, Tack room, Board fence, 7 Paddocks, 
large spring, running water in every field and paddock, Pond, 
Swimming Pool, Orchard, Main House and Tenant House. 1 hr. 
45 min. or less to 10 major race tracks. 3 miles from 3 
major hwy. Port Deposit, Md. Call (301) 658-5350. 


Help Available 

TRAINER WILL ACCEPT HORSES: for Monmouth Park and 
Maryland on per day or percentage of purses basis. Call 
evenings (301) 725-2727. 

HARO WORKERS: Young couple oi girl seeking jobs on horse 
farm. In or out of Maryland. Call Sheryl (301) 788-5041. 

CAPABLE HORSEMAN: College educated. Experienced with 
stallions, mares and foals, hunters, show horses. Desires 
position as manager or similar. House essential. Drawer 26, 
The Maryland Horse, Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 


At Stud 

TURNING POINT: 16.1 h., ch. 1960, by *Turn-to out of 
Hyperion mare. Bred 3x3 with Nearco. 9 winners from 13 
starters. Fee $500 Live Foal. Albrent Thoroughbred Farm, 
R.D. 1, Newburg, Pa. 17240. Phone (717) 423-6272. 



























THE MARYLAND HORSE — SLTBSCRIPTION ORDER 



Horses do more 
than eat 
hay and oats 


In The Maryland Horse we re¬ 
port each month on what is hap¬ 
pening at our race tracks, horse 
shows and breeding farms. We 
give the story behind the news 
from a horseman’s point of view. 
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P. O. Box 4, Timonium, 
Maryland 21093 


Facts and Figures On Our Readers 


48 per cent live outside the State of Maryland 
64 per cent make $20,000 or more per year 
55 per cent are college graduates 
30 per cent make $40,000 or more per year 
6 per cent live in countries other than the U.S.A. 

. . . and our advertising rates are reasonable, too! 
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RESTLESS NATIVE 


GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
By BULL LEA 


$2 000 Live Foal (of which $400 is payable with signing of contract: non-refundable) 


Also standing: 

SALEM ♦ TINAJERO ♦ UMBRELLA FELLA 


FRANK. A. ALEXANDER 301/833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 
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Our Trade Winds at Churchill Downs 


While discussing the chances of 
Bold Ambition's half-brother, Our 
Trade Winds, prior to the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby, trainer Bob Holthus 
said: 

"We tried to buy his dam (Be 
Ambitious) from John Gaines 
a few weeks ago. But he priced 
her to us at $300,000." 

That's the kind of blood Bold 
Ambition offers Maryland 
breeders. 

Bold Ruler on the top. Be Am¬ 
bitious on the bottom. 

Bold Ambition was himself a 
stakes-placed winner of 6 races. 








BOLD AMBITION 

b., 1964, Bold Ruler—Be Ambitious 
by *Ambiorix 

$1,500 live foal 

Larking Hill Farm 

HARWOOD, MARYLAND 20776 

Fendall M. Clagett, Owner Jose deMurguiondo, Agent 

Boyd Ingram, Manager (301) 771-4410 

(301) 798-0556 (farm) 









